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no ¢ Lali that South would gain 
I me additional charges on its im- 
| to defray the cost of bonding thei in 
New York in ts itu for the Southern country. 
[hese considerations are quite familiar to the 
int gent statesmen of the South. They weigh 
with t planters We of the North may rest 
assured that, whatever politicians and political 
newspapers may say, the Southern people, as a 
body, are decidedly opposed to disunion, 

We hope that the patriotic men who have 
seats in Congress will interchange these mutual 
explanation hat the Northern members, asa 
} \ ‘ | si ce on { t 

mi SOI I i i tor ti ik 
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hand, that the leading Southern men 
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some ten thousand illegal votes were cast. The 


majority against Wood was 48, 
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651; against 
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people to read 


the ‘ law « 
ther). one can not « ei ason why they 
shonid | ! i at 

Phe old quarterlies still vre—but their 
spirit is very different from w vas, or rath- 
er that spirit has departed from them to rest in 
other abodes Phe best papers which the Lon- 
don has lately contained been smart re- 


views of trade and manuf 


s by such old 


hacks as Sir Francis Head, Dr. Doran, and 


The £d 


their contemporaries. 
the memory of past greatness 


sional political article writt 


personages of the kingdom 
perhaps 
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erodox Churchmen. Of all 


burgh lives on 


and on an occa- 


y one of the first 


i | rd or dul 
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papers by Brew- 


< het- 


the quarterlies the 


free-thinking or infidel 
most vital energy 
for years been the 


guage, and it occasionally contains an art 
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Westminster has the 
Its literary reviews have 


best published in our 


full of the ripest learning and the brig! 
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ilk t other quarterlies, ad ssed t 
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become an institutior 


ing over the re 





in Great 


rular illustrated newspapers, such 


as the London Illust | Pur leanem 
devoted to specialties, su as the Athena: 


st I J / I i 
‘ s of that t f , Great 
Britain a number of weekly papers air to 

mus na to instruct, al em} ving the best 
intellect in the country—some of wl 


attained great success These now di 

themselves into two classes—the papers de 
voted to news and essays, such as the Exom- 
iner, Leader, 
and the papers which do not disdain the aid of 


hetion—such as Cha s’s Journal, Ail 


Yeur Round, Once a Weel, the Leisure Hour, 


ute day Review, and apecta 


Every-body’s J the }} 0 Guest, 7 
1 ete 
rhe former class propose to give their read- 
ers tl ft ¥, with comments tl 
é ! I success depends on 
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A few years s t / which For 


¢ B in « of time Ss was 
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it. 1} the Le came nt fashion, with 
Forster, Harriet Martineau, and a score f 
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pape! will cease te ap- 
Among the weekly papers which rely on fic- 


tion as a staple ingredient, Chambers's Journal 


| g 
is the oldes This is a steady little magazine, 
which ¢ ns stories—sometimes of the | Y 


ous t s, and a good monthly review of s 
ence n, and art It is not startlingly 
lively, but very sound, and is said to be profit- 
abi It iss l at three cents a number The 
late f/ 1 Words, w! ceased to appear 
S i elg mount go, was the most e- 
cessful st-class Britis} klies. W 

M D quarreled with his publishers 
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f ing illustrated by Leech, Te 
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1 he Year Round is not i ! 





0 a We counts among s contri 
Captain Osborne, Charles 


Reade, and a number of other eminent writers ,; 


ill it is undoubtedly weak in its reading mat- 
ter. Its stories are seldom of the first orcer, 
l many of its ess re decidedly dull. M 
Di s has arou i Year Round 





kill, and the scienti ! se papers | 

been so popular For reading, A// the } 

Ri / is superior to O t Week; but Le ; 
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and Millais’s illustrations are very attract 
Our arrangements, we may remark, enable ‘ 
to select the cream of both papers; 
WeEKLY contains the best illustrations which 
appear in Once a Week, and the best stories 
which are } ublished in AW the Year Round 
other weekly papers which we | 
mentioned, the less said the better. The 
come Guest is a publication whose life is b 
squeezed out by some people of the name « 


1 the 


tories and ti 


Brough, who write the dullest st 
absurdest essays that ever received the hi 
of type. Hospitality would cease to be a \ 
tue if one were bound to welcome such guests 
How any sensible publisher could throw his u 
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The Leisure [Jour is milder, but ni 
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leok at it and threw it away ia disgust; but in 
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iIION. FERNANDO WOOD, MAYOR 
ELECT OF NEW YORK. 


test for the M i\yoralty of this 





has attra so much attention throughout 

tl y that people will generally be glad to 

see the features of the successful candidate, Mayor 
Wood 

Fernando Wood is a Philadelphian by birth. 

His ancestry, on his father’s side, were Quakers ; 

Henry Wood, the American atarus of the family, 

( en out of New England by the pleasant 

s, and forced to seek a 

new home on the banks of the Delaware. Benja- 





i Mavor, was a dry- 
ods merchant in Philadelphia and here, but he 
vas neithes euccessful in business nor Llessed with 








i bealth. He died young, leaving his family 
nprovided for. Y« ung Fernando Wood, who was 
in 1812, threw himself upon the y rid and his 

vn resources at the age of thirteen, deeming him- 
if a man when he had succeeded in obtaining a 
ury of three 2a wee Ile fought his way 
nt, as a clerk, as a cigar- 





n 1s what not, till one day 
was elected, during the famous hard-cider cam- 


,toa t in Congress There he made the 
juaintance, and won tl 





ea 
f such men as 


iv, both of 
ally brilliant 


" 
1 Quincy Adams 








m foretold for the v« : mus 

er One anecdote of Mr. Wood's intercourse 

Henry Clay may be worth preserving. 
Walking together dewn Pennsylvania Avenue 


gether. In 
were mak- 

n busily en- 

Mr. Clay's 

ev his compan- 
remark the skill 
these mechanics 
yd, rather to the 




















rt 
in, replied that he 
thing wonderful in what they did—that the 
8 WAS Casy ¢ rh The cigar-makers and 
| looked indignantly ; Mr. Clay— 
ympanion’s remark to ignorance— 
lenged him instantly to perform the work he 
1dding that he would better appreciate the 
ven he had tried the business and failed. 
0 said W l I could certainly make 
I thi 
Let us ‘ at it, then,” replied Mr. Clay, 
lhe workmen and their employer, eager to have 
r laugh at a member of Congressewere equally 
ssing l after ne feigned reluctance, Mr. 
W i drew off his gloves and sat down at the ta- 
With practiced hand he seized a leaf, cut it 
the r hape, and proces roll: in less 
t t « tw would have 
perform the feat | e an excel- 
! which he gracefully presouted to Mr. 
‘ 
rhe laugh was n against t reat Senator, 
who ack vledged that young W was a smart 
f ‘ little dreami that had for several 
: l g by cigar-1 ' 
In Congress Mr. Wood's ca vis respectable. 
Several of his speect atts ttention, and 
his practical ability called forth general remark. 
At the close of Congressional term he returned 
to this cit l embarked in business with the 
l varvi Y j In November, 1854, he 
was nominated Democratic candidate for the may- 
1 id, after a sh est, was elected over 
t 1 candidat esenting the Whig, 
Know Not! and interests. He was 
lected at t close of his term, after a 
é f still greater severity. HON. FERNANDO WOOD, MAYOR ELLCT OF 
At the election in 1857 
he again ran as the Dem- 
ocratic candidate against 
Daniel F. Tiemann, who 
1 by the 
tion and ~ ANY \ 
a tin and See 
P ' SSN Y Sa 
ra jtest was an ‘ ‘ \i 
exceedingly sharp, and ~ ‘ 
VW was defeated by a 


few thousand votes. Hé 
has now retrieved him- 
. and is once more 
mayor of New York. Let 


idminister the office as 
to regain the popularity 


Once eI yea 


A SKETCH IN 
ALABAMA. 
Lowe years ago, when 


of Alat . was an ail- 





derness, the region of 
ountry " nprised 
. f Ran- 
fested with 
nds with : : SS = ; . < is 
every | i ; ce , : ~ ANY 
It was a very common : > ~ 


S_ \ we 
~ SSN . Y 
~ . SSS: \S 
SSE \ 


SS 


thing for companies ol 
men to go from the older 
settled county of Cham- 
bers up to Randolph 
county, for the purpose 
of “ camp-hunting,” and 

is with one of these 
ex} litions that we new 
have to do 

In the fall of 1827 four 
men left the village of 
Lafayette, and bent their 
ourse to a place among 
the hills of Randolph, 
known as the White Oak - * d 
dlountain, a place where REDHORN AND THE WOLVES, 
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game of all kinds abounded. Just about the line 
dividing the two counties there was a little one. 
horse grocery, kept by one Redman Hornsby. or. 
as he was usually called by his associates, ‘* Red. 
horn.” His principal characteristics were an in- 
ordinate love of whisky, fear of wolves and In- 
dians, and an unquenchable desire to swindle ey- 
ery Sody in any manner that presented itself, 
This is description enough for the present. 

Calling at his grocery, the crowd conc'uded to 
take Redhorn along, partly to amuse themselves 
with nis eccentricities, and partly because he want- 
edto go. The camping-ground was reached about 
nightfall, and as it was too late to hunt any that 
evening, they built up a fire, prepared supper, and 
set about enjoying themselves. A pack of greasy 
cards was produced, but one of the boys declined 
to enter into the game. 

** Here, Redhorn,”’ said Ben Walker, “ there's 
but three of us to play; take a hand with us.” 

‘* Who? me!” said Redhorn, who had beer in- 
tently watching the proceedings, “I don’t know 
no,more about them eussed things than I do abont 
the twelve Apostles!” 

** Oh, nonsense,” said Ben, “ you certainly know 
something about it.’ : 

“*Darned if I know one keard from t’other,” 
persisted he. 

“Well, come on, you can soon lear~,” urged 
Ben. 


“uWnr 
No, 





said Redhorn, “‘ you three do it a while, 
ontwel I sorter git the hang of it, and then 1'll 
give you a turn. 

Accordingly they played a few games without 
any bets, until Redhorn thought he “‘ seed into it.” 

“Now, boys,” said Ben, winking at the others, 
“give me and Redhorn three in seven, and we'll 
try you for half-dollar a game.”’ 

This was agreed to, and at it they went. As 
may be supposed, Ben and Red lost all the time, 
the latter cursing all the time, and swearing it was 
no better than stealing “to take a feller’s money 
that-a-way, an’ he not know a thing about the 
game.” But they thought differently. 

At length Red appeared very much excited, and, 
rising to his feet, broke out, 

You've made a bargain to cheat me out’n my 
money, an’ I'll be cussed ef I stand it! You jest 
had Ben on my side to help you, an’ I'll be durned 
ef I can’t beat the best of you, even pop. Come 
ahed, ef you want the silver jerked out o’ ye by 
hatfuls.” 

“I'm your man,” said Joe Blount, and pulling 
out his money they went at it, the bet being raised 


to a dollar a game. It soon became evident to 
Joe that he had caught a Tartar. None of his 


tricks would succeed, while Redhorn was continu- 
ally “raking down the pile.” After playing about 
an hour Joe found himself minus a stake, and threw 
down the cards with an oath. 

rhese is curious fixens,”’ said Red, as he view- 
ed them one atatime. ‘I'll bet five dollars I kin 
turn Jack, as you call it, the fust pop.” 

** Done !” said Ben, pulling out the money, “let 
me shuffle ‘em.” 

The cards were duly shuffled, and handed back 
to Red, who carelessly took off a few and turned 
up the bottom one for Ben's inspection. 

It was the Jack of Spades ! 

““Confound you!” said Ben, handing over a V, 
** you've seen cards before.” 

“ This is a quare world,” said Red, throwing up 
and catching a dollar; “the quarest world I ever 
lit onto. Here's you three fellers been tryin’ three 
hours to swindle me, an’ I've wore out more keards 
than you ever seed, by a durned sight! When 
you want to larn another green hand, jest invite 

e, will you?” 

rhis avowal vexed them not a little; they dis- 
covered that the biters 
had got bitten, and that 
in their endeavors to 
chouse Redhorn out of 
his money they had 
“waked up the wrong 
man,” and, as is usual 
in such cases, they de- 
termined to be revenged 
on him. Professing to 
be very well satisfied 
with the torn affairs 
had taken, they pre- 
pared themselves for 
sleep, telling Red to 
hold himself in readi- 
ness, as they were go- 
ing out before daylight 
next morning to kill 
someturkeys. As scon 
as he was asleep Ben 
got Redhorn’s shoes 
and rubbed the soles of 
them with asafoetida, a 
substance which will 
attract wolves from an 
almost incredible dis- 
tance. 

A little after mid- 
night they aroused Red, 
and together they set 
off to find the turkeys. 
When they were ott 
of sight of the camp 
Joe proposed that they 
should separate. 

“Now, Red,” said 
he, “you go right up 
this holler, and about a 
quarter of a mile from 
here you will come to 
a cliff of rocks; tak 
your stand there, and 
you'll be sure to shoo: 
a turkey.” 

Following his in- 
structions, the unsus 
pecting Redhorn set 
out, and soon reache:| 
the proposed ‘‘ stand,” 
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It was a wild-looking place; on the south, west, 

and north the hills and rocks rose in towering 

masses, completely shutting out the light of the 

moon, and giving a dark and sombre aspect to the 
lace. 

** I'll be eternally blessed if I like this place,” 
said he, gazing around at the prospect. “ Now I 
don’t like it a bit; but, howsomever, it'll soon be 
day, and then I can leave it.” So saying, he seat- 
ed himself on a projecting rock, laid his gun across 


his knees, and prepared to make himself comfort- 


able. His reveries were soon interrupted, howev- 
er, by observing in the valley below him what ap- 
peared to be a large dog, and which seemed to be 
scenting his track. 

“ What on airth is the dogs a-follerin’ me fur, I 
wonder ?”’ said he, with some misgivings; but he 
had hardly ceased speaking when he heard a howl 
far below him which was not to be mistaken. 

“Wolves, by Gemini!” he exclaimed, jumping 
to his feet. “I'll be eat up, sure as frost. But 
I'll settle you, you black cuss!” And leveling his 
gun, he fired at the first one, which was now with- 
“3 thirty paces of him. The animal fell with a sav- 
age growl, but the roar of his gun was answered 
ly terrific howls on every side. 

** Golly! what'll I do ?” he exclaimed, dropping 
his gun, which rebounded from rock to rock, and 
fell some distance below him. But he had no time 
to recover it, for his gaunt-looking enemies were 
close upon him ; and he scrambled up the «uncst 
perpendicular face of the rock, and secured a seat 
higher up. On looking down he saw several more 
of the ravenous anima!s coming at full speed up 
the valley, guided by the potent drug +: Lich he 
unknowingly carrieé about him. Arriving at the 
foot of the rock they set up fearful yells, and at- 
tempted to reach his seat, but he was too bigh. 

** Now I'll be durned if I like this,” soliioquized 
Redhorn, gazing down in great trepidation. ‘The 
black devils, thar’s at least a dozen of ‘em, and 
more a-comin’. What on airth are they a-follerin’ 
me fur, I wonder? Ugh! you black devil! quit 
jumpin’ up here! He was like to have me that 
pop. I'll be eat up as shore as God made Moses. 
1 wish I could pray; I've a notion to try it, any- 
how. Ugh! the varmints! The woods is full of 
’em. O Lord, now take thy servant— Oh! look 
how they come! thar’s at least a hundred. Why 
didn’t old Deacon Hornsby larn me how to pray ? 
I wish he was here ; cuss me if I didn’t pitch him 
off right among ‘em. Now may the saving grace 
—I'll swar I can’t pray, and they come thicker an’ 
thicker. O Lord, deliver thy servant from the 
nands of the Phillistins,and— But durn my but- 
tons if sich prayin’ as that ‘ll win. The devil ‘ll 
come a jumpin’ arter me, and the wolves won't let 
me pray a lick. I wish them boys was in—no 
matter where—fur sendin’ me inter sich a place. 
They done it a-purpose, cuss "em ; and if I had ‘em 
here I'd pitch ‘em right among the critters, neck 

an’ heels. An’ thar’s that long-nosed Joe Blount ; 
he’s mad ‘cause I won his money, an’ he got me 
inter this fix. Ef I ever git back to the camp, I'll 
kick out what little sense he’s got. Wolves! 
wolves!” 

In this condition poor Redhorn remained till 
day, when the animals left, and he made his way 
back to the camp. There was no one there but a 
negro boy, the hunters having gone out after tur- 
keys. Redhorn tied the sleeping African fast to 
a convenient sapling, and cutting the horses loose, 
mounted the best one, and struck a bee line for 
home, when he turned his horse loose. He took 
care, however, to make himself scarce until the 
hunters had returned home. 
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So ended my eventful first day at Limmeridge 

Hor ise, 
Miss Halcombe and I kept our secret. 


After 
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| the discovery of the likeness no fresh light 








seemed destined to break over the m) 
the woman in white. At the first safe op; 
tunity Miss Halcombe cautiously led her half 
sister to speak of their mother, of old times, and 
of Anne Catherick. Miss Fairlie’s recollections 


te! ol 











of tae little scholar at Limmeridge were, how- | 
ever, only of the most vague and general kind 
She remembered the likeness between herself | 
and her mother’s favorite pupil, as something | 
which had been supposed to exist in past times; 
be. she did not refer to the gift of the white | 
dresses, or to the singular form of words in | 
which the child had arilessly expressed her | 
gratitude forthem. She remembered that Anne | 
had remained at Limmeridge for a few months | 
only, and had then left it to go back to her | 
home in Hampshire; but she could not say | 
whether the mother and daughter had ever re- | 
turned, or had ever been heard of afterward. 
No further search, on Miss Halcombe’s part, } 
through the few letters of Mrs. Fairlie’s writing | 
which she had left uuread, assisted in clearing | 
up the uncertainties still deft to perplex us. 
We had identified the unhappy woman whom I | 
had met in the night-time with Anne Catherick | 
—we had made some advance, at least, toward | 
connecting the probably defective condition of 
the poor creature's intellect with the peculiarity 
of her being dressed all in white, and with t 
continuance, in her maturer years, oflher child- 
ish gratitude toward Mrs. Fairlie—and there, | 
so far as we knew at that time, our discoveries | 
had ended. | 
days passed on, the wecks passed on 

and the track of the golden autumn wound its 
bright way visibly +g the green summer of | 
the trees. Peaceful, fast-flowing, happy time! 
my story glides by you now, swiftly as you 
once glided by me. Of all the treasures of e1 
joyment that you poured so freely into my heart, 
how much is left me that has purpose and \ 
enough to be written on this page? Nothis 
but the saddest of all confessions that a man 
can make—the confession of his own foll 

The secret which that confession disck 
shoul] be told with little effort, for it has indi 
rectly escaped me already. The poor weal 
words which have failed to describe Miss Fair| 
have succeeded in betraying the sensation 
awakened in me. It is so with us all. Ow 


words are giants when they do us an injury, 
dwarfs when they do us a service. 
I loved her. 
Ah! how well I know all the sadness and all 
the mockery that is contained in those three 
words. I can sigh over my mournful confession | 
with the tenderest woman who reads it and pi 





me. I can laugh at it as bitterly as the hardest 
man who tosses it from him in contempt. I 
loved her! Feel for me, or despise me, I con 
fess it with the same immovable resolution to 
own the truth. 

Was there no excuse for me? There was 


some excuse to be found, jn the condi 
tions under which my term of hired 


ire] 
surely, 


ervice was 
passed at Limmeridge House. 

My morning hours succeeded each other 
calmly in the quiet and seclusion of my own 





room. I had just work enough -o do, in mount 
ing my employer's drawings, to keep my hands 
and eyes pleasurably employed, while my mind 
was left free to enjoy the dangerous luxury of 
its own unbridled thoughts. A perilous solitud 
for it lasted long enough to enervate, not long 


enough to fortify me. A perilous solitude, for it 
was followed by afternoons and evenin 
day after day and week after week, 
society of two women, one of whom 1 essed | 
all the accon :plishments of grace, wit, and | 
breeding, the other all the charms of beauty, | 
gentleness, and simple truth, that can purify and | 
subdue the heartof man. Not a day passed, in | 
that dangerous intimacy of teacher and pupil, in | 

| 

| 





which my hand was not close to Miss Fairlie’s ; 
my cheek, as we bent together over her sketch- 
book, almost touching hers. The more atten- 
tively she watched every movement of my brush, 
the more closely I was breathing the perfume of 
her hair, and the warm fragrance of her breath 
It was part of my service live in 
light of her eyes—at one time to be 
over her, so close to her bh 
the thought of touching it; 
her bending over me, | 
what I was about, that her voice sank low w 
she spoke to me, and her ribbons brushed 1 
cheek in the wind before she could draw them a | 
| 








om as to trem 
at another, to fe 


bending so close to see 


back. 

The evenings which followed the sket f 
excursions of the afternoon varied, rather than | 
checked, these innocent, ble famil- | 


these inevits 


iarities. My natural fondness for the musi 
which she played with such tender feeling, such | 
delicate womanly taste, and her natural en}: 
ment of giving me back, by the practice of her | 
art, the pleasure which I had offered to her by | 
the practice of mine, only wove another tie which | 
drew us closer and closer to one another. 


accidents of conversation; the simple habit 
which regulated even such a little thing as the 
ition of our places at table ; the play of Mis 
Jalcombe’s ever-ready raillery, always directed | 
against my anxiety, as teacher, v hile it sparkled 
over her enthusiasm as pupil; the he armless ex 
pression of poor Mrs. Vesey’s drowsy approval 


which connected Miss Fairlie and me as two 

model young people who never disturbed her— 

every one of these trifles, and many more, com- | 
| bined to fold us toge ther in the same domestic 


atmosphere, and to lead us both insensibly to 
the same hopeless end. 

I should have remembered my position, and 
have put myself secretly on my guard. I did 
so, but not till it was too late. All the disere- 
tion, all the experience, which had availed me 
with other women, and secured me against oth- | 
er temptations, failed me with her. It had been 
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E WAITED A MOMENT, TURNED HER FACE FULL ON MI AND, REACHING 
ACROSS THE TABLE, LAID HER HAND FIRMLY ON MY ARM 
m rok for years past, to be in this close in her manner, to greater kindness and ju ke 
‘ t ng girls of all ages, and of all | readiness in interpreting all my wishes, before 
or of | I had a the position | others—to constraint and sadness, and nerv 
1s ] fi ling in life; I had trained my anxiety to absorb herself in the first occupat 
self to | ll tl s} mpath es natural to my she could seize on, whenever 1 hapy« ned 1 
as my em er's outer hall, as coolly as I | be left together alone I understood why ti 
left my umbrella there before I went up stairs. | sweet sensitive lips sn ! rarely iso r 
I had long since learned to understand, com strainedly now; and e clear blue « 
j ] ! i matter of course, that my situ looked at me, someti with © pit of i 
uti 1 considered a guarantee against angel, somectim with ft ‘ t lexit 
any of 1 male pupils feeling more than the | of a child. Butt I t more th 
mos i terest in me, and that I was ad- | this. There was a ' r hand, t! 
mit lamong beautiful and « iptivating women, was an unnatural Imm er face. ther 
mt 1 harm] domestic animal is admit- | was in all her movements | mute expreesi: 
ted among them. This guardian experience I | of constant fear and « eproach, ‘Tl 
had lea ; this guardian experience had | sensations that I could tr to herself and 
ter and strict uided me straight along | me, the unacknowledge ations that + 
my own poor narrow path, without once letting | were feeling in common, vere not The 
me st side to the right hand or to the left were certain elements of the change in her that 
And 1 I aud my trusty talisman were ported were still secretly drawing tegether, and ot! 
for the t tim Yes, my hardly-earned self ers that were, as secretly, inning to drive u 
control : i ly lost to me as if I had | apart. 
never jx est ost to me, as it is lost every In my doubt and perplexity, in my vag 
day to other men in other critical situations | suspicion of something hidden which I was let 
where women are concerned. I know now that to find by my own unaided efforts, I examine 
I should have questioned myself from the first. | Miss Halcombe’s locks d manner for enli 
I sh d have ly any room in the house | enment. Livi in such intimacy as ovr 
was better th home to me when she entered | serious alteration could take place in any o 
it, and barren as desert when she went out of us which did not s mpathetically affect 
V I vays noticed and remembered | others The change in Miss Fairlie was 1 
tl ittle cha s in her dress that I had noticed | flected in her half-sister. Althouch not a we 
und remembered in no other woman’s before— | escaped Miss Halcombe which hinted at an 
why I v her, heard her, and touched her(when | tered state of feeling toward myself, her 
we sh nds at it and morning) as I had | tratirg eyes had contracted a new habit 
ne n, heard, and touched any other wo- | alwa atching me. Sometimes the look 
man i life? I uld have looked into my | like suppres d anger; sometimes like 
own hi id found this new growth springing | pressed dre: sometimes like neither—like 1 
up there, and plucked it out while it was young. | thing, in short, which I could understand 
Why was this easiest, simplest work of self-cul- | week elapsed, leaving us all three still in cl 
ture always too much forme? The explana- sition of secret constraint toward one anoth« 
tion has been written already in the three words | My situation, aggravated by the sense of my 
that were many enough, and plain enough, for | miserable weakness ar etfulness of mys 
my confes I loved hex now too late awaken i me, was becoming 
The days passed, the weeks passed; it was | tolerable I felt that | trust cast off the « 
approaching the third month of my stay in Cum- | pression under which ' was living, at once 1 
berland. The delicious monotony of life in our forever—yet how to the best, or what t 
calm seclusion flowed on with me like a smooth | say first, was more t I could tell 
stream with a swimmer who glides down the From this position o¢ hetpl rT und hur 
current. All memory of the past, all thought | iation I was rescued by Miss Halcomb« le 
of the future, all sense of the falseness and hope- | lips told me the bitter, the sary, the une 
lessness of my own position, lay hushed within | pected truth; her hearty kindness sustained 1 
me into deceitful rest. Lulled by the siren song | under the shock of hearing it; her sens 
that my own heart sung to me, with eyes shut to | courage turned to its 1 nee an event whi 
all sig nd ears closed to all sound of danger, I | threatened the worst that could happen, to m2 
drifted rer and nearer to the fatal rocks. The | and to others, in Limmeridge House 
warning ‘that aroused me at last, and startled 
ine int udden, self-accusing consciousness of Ix 
my own weakness, was the plainest, the truest, Ir was on a Thursday in the week, and nea 
the kindest of all warnings, for it came silently ly at the end of the third month of my ur 
from | in Cumberland 
We had parted one night, as usual. No | In the morning, when I went down into 
word had f n from my lips, at that time or at | breakfast-room, at the usual hour, Miss Hy 
ry time before it, that could betray me, or star- | combe, for the first time since I had k 
tle her into sudden knowledge of the truth. But | was absent from her custemary plac« 
when we met again in the morning, a change | table 
had come over her—a change that told me all. Miss Fairlie was ont on the s 
I shrank then—I shrink still—from invading | to me, but did not me in \ 
the innermost sanctuary of her heart, and lay- | dropped from my lips or from } 
ing it open to others, as I have laid open my settle either of us et tl ! 
own. Let it be enough to say that the time | edged sense of embar 
when she first surprised my secret was, I firmly alike from meeting on S 
believe, the time when she first surprised her ed on the lawn; and | » the 
own, and the time, also, when she changed to- | room, till Mrs. Ves I i! n 
ward me in the interval of one night. Her | in. How quickly I should have l hes 
nature, too truthful to deceive others, was too | readily we should ! ke nds, 
noble to deceive itself. When the doubt that I | into our customary talk, only a fortr 
had hushed asleep first laid its weary weight on In a few minutes, M Halcom ( 
her heart, the true face owned all, and said, in | She had a} ct look l mi 
its own frank, simple language—I am sorry for apologies for being lat ther absent 
him; I am sorry for myself. ‘T have been detaine she said, “ by 
It said this, and more, which T could not then | sultation with Mr. Fairlie on a domestic m 
interpret. I understood but too well the change | which he wished to gycak te me abou 
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Ml I car from the garden: and 
g passed between us 
H ‘ imever. SI 
tt i was ery pa " 
| M Vesey t it, when she entered 

Is o ‘ sha @ 1 eoid 
t I ‘ coming—ah, 1 
] com ’ I 

I t ! ad cor a] : 
{ m S ft sant 
£ red d ions of t s the 
: Miss ] emed 
er, ¢ . f 
sat ma i ; 
er to fill t : 
: > te 5 
I } 
she s H ‘ 
‘ thea ul tt 
, I told you. M 
Tues 
\\ , se W rd3 
I » looked d 
H s move 
t vere scatter 
t - afr 
pres 
\ M I I I m 
| 
‘ I fe 
. | —_ love 
los 
I t the door 
, t! a atar 
s vl 
{ M H I have alwa 
t Li vate, M 
H G I I 
t VW 
| | 
t lett in h l 
ut | 
} 
ur : 
r Miss Fai 
j ‘ g } t i t 
M H I 1 n, l 
VW j ‘ lent be? W 
% 1 addressilig t 
£ 
uid the lad, ‘I jast got it from 
6 

\\ \W y ’ ° 

A wor well stricken in age.” 

“Oh, an vom Any one you knew?’ 

'T canna’ tak iton Myse. to say that she was 
ether than a stranger to me.” 

‘¢ Which way did she go ?” 

[hat gate,” said e under-gardener, turn- 
ing % 1 great deliberation toward the south, 
and emt ing the of that part of En- 
gland with one comprehensive sweep of his 

Curious,”’ said Miss Halcombe; “I suppose 
itr be a begving-letter rhere,” she added, 
] e le r ba » the lad, “ take it to 
t j s and give it t yne of the servants. 
And now Mr. Ha ignt, W you have no o 
tion, | s walk 3 way.” 

Pay ‘ —_e : 
. imeé across lawn, aiong the sameé 
t by 1 h IL had lowed her on the day 
a ' v at Limmeridge., At the little 
£ m ei La t Fai ind IT had 
! seen ach ! s ped, and broke the 
‘ ch ‘ | Liy maintained will 
w ‘ » gt ’ 
What I have sa ou I can say here.” 
With thos vords sh tered the summer- 
l e,t on t sat th ttle round 
‘ , id signe me to take the othe 
I he ed what coming w 5 
' t " ! 1; 1 felt 
lr. H l I am going to 
: to you I an 
f | - KIng ] I 
} which I hea 
i in the course of 
\ mg frien 
I I sed in ¥ r fav 
ir ¢ juct toward 
17 t unaue su 
r \ mie 
1Gene ¢ 
‘ 
‘ l if l 
t It n t a 4 : 
: mat ited I e 
| 
paused—! } 1 at ¢t 
- sa siv ] ! 
. F she 1 VV I ; 
t } ! t 1m 2 
B iow, Miss H 5 
) I tthe memory of n i 
i J mained the t 
c l w—rel ined, and not I l 
4 . 
‘ ‘ I 
} n 
a | oa ‘ 
your & et— 








lke. Mr. Hartright, you have thought. | 
to form an attachment 





vourself n 


lesslv : wed 

. ae sand devoted attachment, I am afraid 
to my sister Laura, I don’t put you to the 

pain of fessing it, in so many words, because 


you are too honest to deny 
e yvou—I | 


w that 


I don’t even blat y you for open- 


ing your heart to a hopeless affection. You have 
not attempted to take anv underhand advantage | 
—you have not spoken to my sister in secret. 


tilty of 


You are g weakness and want of atten- | 
tion to your own best interests, but of nothing | 
worse. If you had acted, in ar y single respect, | 
less delicately and les: modest! I should have 


out an instant’s | 
s consultation of any body. 
» misfortune of your years 


told you to leave the | with 
nou , or 


As it is, I 


use, 


instan: 





an 
} } 
blame the 


and your position—I don’t blame you. Shake | 
hands—I have en you pain; I am going to 
give you more; but there is no help for it— 
shake hands with your friend, Marian Hal- 


combe, first.” 
The sudden kindness—the warm, high-mind- 

ed, fearless sympathy which me 

mercifully equal terms, which appealed wit 


met n 





such delicate and generous abruptness strai 
to my heart, my honor, and my courage, over- | 
came me in an instant. I tried to look at her, 
when she took my hand, but mv eves were dim 
I tried to thank her, bat my voice failed me. 
“ Listen to me,” she 


| 
said, considerately avoid- 





z all notice of mv loss of self-control, “ Listen 

. | 
to me, and let us get it over at once. It is a 
ief to me that m not obliged, in 





" 
} 





> now to enter into the ques- 


rd and cruel question as I think it 


to say, 

















— social inequalities. Circumstances which | 
will try you to the quick, spare me the ungra- | 
necessity of paining a man who has lived 
in friendly intimacy under the same roof with 
myself by any humiliating reference to matters 
ra tation. Yor must leave Limme 
ge H M H ght, before m | m 
j It iss laty tos it to you; and 
i ld be eq t d sav it, under 
t “ } ‘ t sit ft vou were 
of the oldest | wealthiest 
f i : od. You must leave us, not be- 
i al it lie f drawing . 
Ss la moment; t ed her face fall 
I i, WX ross the table, laid her | 
¥ | 
“N you are a teacher of drawing,” | 
‘ é but | ise Laura Fairlie is en- | 
i be m i 
I las ent like a bullet to my heart 
N rm lost ali st n of ¢t hand that 
sped I { moved, and never spoke 
l sharp ze that scattered the 
dead k me as cold to me, on | 
sudde mad hopes were dead 
es, too, _ nirled y byt ind like the | 
S| es! Be rt d, or not betrothed, she 
\ eg ly far from Would oth | 
ha remembered that in my place? 
ey had loved her as I lid | 
The pang pass l 1 nothing but the dull 
numbing pain of it remained. I felt Miss Hal- 
comb hand again, tightesing its hold on my } 
arm—I raised my head, and looked at her. Her | 
large black eyes were rooted on me, watching 
the white change on my face, which I felt, and 


which she saw 
‘Crush it!” 

first saw her, crush it! 
Tear it 
foot like a man!” 

The suppressed vehemence with which 
*ke; the whi 
trated in the look she fixed « 
hold on my arm that she had 


wa 





she said. ‘‘ Here, where you 
Don’t shrink under it 
like a woman. ovt; trample it under 
she 
RID will —concen- 
me, and in the 
not vet relinquish 
steadied me. We 
for a minute, in At the 
end of that time I had justified her gener 
faith in my manhood ; I had, outwardly at least, 


strength h her 


nh 


ed—communicated to mine, 
both waited silence. 


us 





recovered my self-control. 
** Are you yourself again ?” 
‘Enough myself, Miss [lalcombe, to 
pardon and hers. Enough myself, to 
by your advice, and to prove my gr 
that wav, if I ca 
** You have pr 


ask your 
be guided 

* lg 
n prove it in no other. 


ved it already,” she answered, 





“by those words Mr. Hartright, concealment 
is at an end between us. I can not affect to 
iide from you, what my sister has unconscious 


You must leave us for her sake, 





ly shown to me. 


as well as for your own. Your presence here, 
your necessary intimacy with us, harmless as it 
has been, God knows, in all other respects, has 


ied her and made her wretched 
love ber better than my ow: 
learned i 


unstead 


1 life—I who have 


to believe in that pure, noble, innocent 











nature as I believe in my religion—know but 
too well the secret misery of self-reproach that 
she has been suffering, since first shadow 

1 fee gy disloyal t> her lage engace- 
ment entered her heart in spite of her, I don’t 
s -it would be useless to attempt to say it, 
atte y has | ippened that he r engagement 
has « had a strong hold on her affections. 
Iti 1 encagement of hon¢ not of love her 
father sanctioned it on his death-bed, two years 
since she herself neither eleomed it, nor 
shrank from it—she is content to make it 
Till vou came here, sh as in the position of 
hundreds of other w ) marry men with- 
out being greatly at to them or ¢ ; 
repelled by them, and who learn to love them 
when they don’t learn to hate!) after marriage, 
instead of before. I hope more earnestly than 


words can say—and you should have the self- 





w court 





re to hope too—that the new 
gs which have disturbed the 


old calmness and the old content, have not tak- 





vuughts and feelin 





en root too deeply to be ever removed. Your 

sence (if I had less belief in your honor, and 

your courage, and your sense, I should not trust 
tot } I am t 
) m tlerts 





| 
J 
witude in | 
| 
| 
| 
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three. It is something to know that my first 
confidence in vou was not all misplaced. It is 
to know that will not be less 
honest, less manly, less considerate toward the 
pupil whose relation to vou have had 


something you 


yours 


the misfortune to forget, than toward the stran- 
ger and the outcast whose appeal to you was 
not made in vain.’ 


Again the chance reference to the woman in 
white! 


Miss Fairli 


» no possibility of speaking of 
me without raising the mem- 
ck, and setting her between 
that it was hopeless to avoid ? 
at apology I can make to Mr. 
Fairlie for breaking my engagement,” I said. 
‘Tell me when to go after that ap ry 
cepted. I promise implicit ob 
end to your advice.” 





8 ac- 


hence to you 


“ Time is, every way, of importance,” she an- 
swered. * You heard me refer thi 
Monday next, and t 
purple room in order. 
pect on Monday—” 

I could not wait for her to be more explicit. 
Knowing what I knew now, the memory of Miss 
uirlie’s look and manner at the breakfast-ta 
told me that the expected visitor at Limmeridge 
House was |! I tried to force 
it back; buat something rose within me at that 
moment str my 1; and I in- 


Hal ombe 


8 morning to 
» the necessity of setting the 


The visitor whom we ex- 





iture husband 


own 


wu 














terrupted Miss 

“ Let me go to lay, ] said, bitt rly “The 
sooner the better.” ; . 

No; not to- ” she replied. “The only 

r \ can assign to Mr. I e for } I 
‘ ‘ ‘ e the end of your « vement 
must that an unforeseen nec y compels 
you to usk | permission to return at once fe 
London. You must wait till to-morrow to tell 
him that, at the time when the post comes in, 
because he then u stand the sudde 
hange in plans, b sociating it with the 
1 of a letter from Londor It is miseral! 

) sickening to é end to deceit, even of the 
most harmless | —but I | v Mr, } lie, 

lif ‘ ‘ $ suspicions that you ar 

! it i, he will refuse t se ¥ 

Speak to him on Friday morning; occupy yor 
self at ird r the sake of vour ow iter 
ests t| ’ I em] ver) n lea ne your | 7 
ished w in as little « n as possible 
ind quit this place on Satura It will be time 
enon then, Mr. Hartright, for you, and for 
all of us.” ’ 

Before I could assure her that she might de- 
pend on my acting in the strictest accordance 
vith her wishes, we were both startled by a 
vancing tsteps in the shrubbery Some on 
was con f the | e to seek for us! I 
felt tl I lt into mv ¢ ks und then 
leave m again ( ld the third person who 
was fast ning s, tC snchn a time and 
under such ci mst es Miss Fairlie ? 

It was a Plici—s s vy, 8 ] elessly 
mv posilion t d her changed already—it 
was absolufely a relicf to me, when tl n 
who had disturbed us appeared at the ance 
of the summer-hor and proved to be only 
Miss I e’s maid 


Couid I speak to you for 
said the girl, in rather 
manner 

Miss Halcombe descended the steps inte the 
shrubbery, and walked aside a few paces with 
the maid. 

Left by myself, my mind reverted, with a 

nse of fc 


a moment 


, Miss?” 


a flurried, unsettled 


st rlorn wretchedness which it is not in 
any words that I can find to describe, to my ap- 
proaching retarn to the solitude and the despair 
of my London home. Thoughts of my 
kind old mother, and of my sister, who had re- 
joiced with her so innocently over my prospects 
in Cumberland— 
ment 


my 


. " 
money 


thoughts 
from my bcart it 
reproach to realiz 


whose long banish- 
was now my shame and 
for the first time—came 
back to me with the loving mournfulness of old, 
nevlected fric My mother and my sister, 
what would they feel when I returned to them 
m1 broken engagement, with the confes- 
miserable had 


secret —they who 





parted from me so hopefully on that iast happy 
night in the Hampstead cottage ? 


Anne 


the farews 


Cathe 
ll 


sister conld not return 


ick again! Even the memory of 
with my mother and my 

to me now, unconnected 
other memory of the moonlight walk 
back to Lond What did Were 


that woman and I tor ? It was 
he | at-I lived 





evening 


mm. it mean ? 
neet once more 
Did she kuow t 
Yes; I had told her so, « 


fore or after that strange question of hers, when 


possible, at 


in London ? 








usked me so distrustfully if I knew many 
n of the rank of Baronet. Either bef 
after—my mind was not calm enough, tl 


me re o1 
remember whi 

A few tes elapsed before Miss Halcombe 
dismnissed the maid and « k to me. 
“4 flurried and unsettled now 


m™m 


n » bac . 
ame ba She, 


have arranged all that is necessary, 





ight,” st ‘We have under- 
h other ls should; and we 
ck at etot se. lo tell you 
I am uneasy about La She has 
sent to say she wants to see me <¢ vy; and 





the maid reports th parently 
very much agitated by a letter that she has re- 
ceived this moraing—the 
which I sent on to the house before 


ime iett 





r, no doul 
we came 
here. 

We retraced our steps together hastily along 
the shrubbery path. Although Miss Haleombe 
had ended all that she thought it necessary to 
say, on her side, I had not ended all that I want 
ed to say on mine. From the moment when I 
had discovered that the expected visitor at Lim- 
meridce was Miss Fairlie’s fut husband, I 
had a irning envious 


acerness, to know s. t 
eagerness know It 





ire 
felt bitter curiosity, a | 
who he 





was possi- 


ble t 


hat a future opportunity of putting the ques- 
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tion might not easily offer; so I risked ask 
it on our Way back to the honse. 

**Now that you are kind enough to tel] me 
we have understood each other, Miss Halcombe.” 
I said; * now that yon are sure of my gratitude 
for your forbearance and mv obedience to cone 
wishes, may I venture to ask who”—(] hesit y 
ted; I had forced myself to think of him but it 
was harder still to speak of him, as her I reasie: i 
husband)—“ who the gentleman eng 
Fairlie is?” 

Her mind was evidently ocenpied with ¢) 


lp 





ged to Miss 


message she had received from her sister. She 
answered, in a hasty, absent way : 
‘“*A gentleman of large property, in Hamp- 


shire.” 

Hampshire! Anne Catherick’s native place, 
Again, and yet again, the woman in white. 
There was a fatality in it. 

“And his name?” I said, as quietly and in- 
differently as I could. ; 

“ Sir Percival Glyde.” 

Sir—Sir Percival! Anne Catherick’s ques- 
tion—that suspicious question about the men of 
the rank of Baronet whom I might happen t 
know—had hardly been dismissed from my mi 


) 
ind 
by Miss Halcombe’s return to me in 


the summer- 
house, before it was recalled again by her own 
answer. I stopped suddenly, and looked at her. 
“Sir Percival Glyde,” she repeated, imagin- 
ing that I had not heard her former reply. 
“Knight, or Baronet?” I asked, with an ag- 
itation that I could hide no longer 
She paused for a mowent, and then answered, 
rather coldly : 
** Baronet, of course.” 





SSE 


LITERARY. 
ormed that the talented Miss Martha 
Haines Butt, of Virginia, is about to pullish a work 
entitled ** Leisure Moments.” 
who is only twenty 
ed, h 
of A.M. f 
Mrs, 
had been | 





WE are in 


This young lady, 
ind is as lovely as she is gift- 
ely received the compliment of a degree 
the Harrisburg Female Institute. 

is. helieve, the only lady who 


ius honored 


a lat 
om 


~ 


gourney we 


iously tl! 





Fisner’s River (North Carolina) Scexrs axp 
Cuaracters, by Skat, **wh 
most funnily illustrated by McLenan, and pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. The volume is a 
series of laughal le sketches of character which the 
reader will net fail to recognize with shouts of de- 
light. If any thing can add to the fun of a good 
story, that any thing must be Mclenan's capital 
These men, that talk the most excruciating 
provincialisms on the pages of the letter-press, 
would be nnintelligible if we did not have their 
faces in the wood-cuts, when we can at ence give 
them voices. 


S was raised thar,” is 


rv 


cuts 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





CONGRESS, 
On M onday, December 5 


the Thirty-sixth Congress 
met in the Capitol ¢ 


t the City of Washington, t 





noor 
the Senate was called to order by the Vice-president. 
1 nty-cight Senators were prevent. After prayer by 
Mr. Gurley, Senator Mason, of Vir submitted a 
resolution, which he said he would cali up on the follow- 
ing day. for the a ypolntment of a Committee to inquire 
into the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of 


the Armory and Arsenal at Harper's Ferry by a band of 
armed men, and report whether the same was attended 
by armed resistance to the authorities and public force 
ve United States, and the murder of any citizens of 
lia, or any troops cent there to protect public prop- 
whether euch invasion was made under color of 
any organizacion intended to subvert the government of 
any of the States of the Union; the character and extent 
of such organization: whether any citizens of the United 
Stetes not present were implicated therein, or accessory 
thereto by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or 
otherwise ; the character and extent of the military equip- 
ment in the hands or under the control of said armed 
band; where, how, and when the seme was obtained, and 
transported to the place invaded: also, to report wha 
legislation, if any, is necessary by the Government for 
the futare preservation of the peace of the country, and 
the safety of public property; the Committee to have 
power to send for person: and papers. 

Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, gave notice of an amend- 








ment, to include in the inquiry the seizure of the arsenal 
at Fronklin, Missourt Senator Gwin gave notice of a 
Pacific Railroad Bill.——In the House, after the call to 
order, the following gentlemen baving been named for 
kership, a vote was taken, with the following 

t: Boecock, 86; Sherman, 66; Grow, 48; Boteler, 

14; Nelson, 5; Gilmer, 3; Devise. 2; Phelps, 1; Corwin, 
1; Adrain, 1: Hill, 1; Pennington, 1; Hickman, 1; 
Hask 2; M‘Queen, 1; and Clark, 1. Mr. Grow hav- 


iug withdrawn his name, a debate arose on a speech and 
re tions proposed by Mr. Clark, of Missouri. The 
resolutions were as follows: 

Whereas, Certain Members of this Llouse, now in nom- 
ination for Speaker, did indorse and recommend the be ok 
bereinafier named; therefore 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 


tain book, called * The Impending Crisis of the South, 
and How to Meet It,” purporting to have been written 
by Il. R. Helper, are incendiary, and hortile to the do- 
mestic peace and tranquillity of the country, and that no 


member of this Ilouse who recom: d or indorsed it, 

pend, is fit to be Speaker of this House, 

This led to a debate in which Messrs. Clark, Florence, 

Waslhiburne of e, Kilgore, Farnsw< 
,and Kellogg took part. 


or the eo 





Stevens, 


















Palin ! Mr. hellogg then mov 
av adjournment, which wae carried, 

On Tresdsy, December 6, in the Senate, Senator Ma- 
con's rosolntion being called up, speeches were made by 
Senators Trumbull, Wason, Hall, Davis, Crittenden, W il- 
son, Clark, Brown, Pug d Iverson ——In the Houre, 
Mr. Clark's resolution was taken up and debated by the 
mover, Mesers. Gilmer, Wa ur Burnett, Garnett, 
Milleon, Sherman, Horace ¢ k, Leake, Keitt, Stevens, 
and others, till the House adjourned. Great confusion 
prevailed during the debates 

On We day, Deeew ber T, in the Senate, a report 


was presented sh wing the progress made in printing 
Awerican state papers After some notices of mot 
Mr. Macon’s reeoluti n was taken tp, and speeches made 
thereon by Senators Sinmons, Mallory, Iverson, ¢ : 
man, Hale, Fessenden, Brown, Chandler, Do 
Chestnut, Pugh, and Trumbull. ——In the Honse, afte 


s 


littie, 
a 


persony | explanation by Mr. Kellogg, further debate was 
had on “fr. Clark’ 
Lamar 


s reese lution, in which Messrs, Garnett 
Kellogg. Nelson. Pryor, and others took part. A 
lot was then taken for Speaker with the follow 
t: Sherman, 103; Bocock, 88; Gilmer, 22 
ng 14. 
n Toureday, Sth, in the Senate, after several notices of 
motions and among which was one by Senator 


Slidell of a bill apprepriating money te facilitate the ac- 











t lution 
esolutions, 
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quisition of Cuba, Mr. Mason's resolution was taken up, | 
and was debated throughout the day. Speeches were 
made by Sena rs " bull, Yulee, U) 
Mason, Wilson, and Jo son; but no vote was taken.—— 
In the House, speeches, mainly on the slavery question, 
were made by Messrs. Davis, Morris, Moore, Corwin, 
Stanton, Sherman, and Cox; no vote was taken for 
Speaker 

On Friday, 9th, in the House, the Senate not being in 
session, a discussion took place between Messrs. Logan 
and Kellogy, referring to the course of Senator Douglas. 
This led to an angry altercation and to much disorder. 
Some conversation followed, in which Messrs. Haskin, 
1, and Stanton took part. A vote for Speakcr was 
For Sherman, 
110: Bocock, 88: Gilmer, 20; Scattering, 13. Neces- 
sary to a choice, 116. The House then adjourned, 














On Saturday, December 10, in the House, the Senate 
on, @ conversation took place between 
teagan, Stanton, and others, on the 
subject of a motion for the adoption of the plurality rule 
on Friday by the latter. This was followed by set 
ches on the slavery question and party polities by 
Smith, Horace F. Ulark, Miles, and Ci 
ry, ofAlabama. On motion of John Cochrane, the House 
adjourned. 














INCENDIARY DOCUMENTS NOT POSTABLE, 
Our readers will probably bear in mind that a cou 
of weeks ago a Virginia postmaster wrote to Governo 
Wise, asking information as to what disposition he 
should make of such incendiary newspapers as the 
Trilune, and others of that stamp from Olio, received 
¥ . 















at s The letter was referred to the Attorney- 
Genera! of Virginia, who decided that the incendiary 

F cat s should be destroy -t The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has indorsed this view. He says that the people of 
Virginia may not only forbid the introduction and dis- 
ROI tion of such documents within their borders, but, 
if they are brouglt there in the mails, they may, by «p 
propriate legal proceedings have them destroyed They 
ha the same right to ex guish filrebrands thus i | 
piously ! led in the midst of their homes and altars 
that a man has to pluck ¢ burning fuse from a b I 
shell which is about to ex, le at his feet | 


= 


INAUGURATION OF THE NEW GOVERNOR ¢ 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Hon. John J. Pettus, the newly-clected Democrat | 
| 


Govervor of Mississippi, was ioangurated at Jackseo 


with consiterable pomp, on the Zist ult In his ina 
gurel addreas the Governor sa 1 he regarded the ace 
at Harper's Perry as a mere rash att pt to put the 








slavery party hal obtaine i tue control of the State 
ernments of nearly al the nou-slavehol/ing State 
where the con-titntional rights of Southern citizeus 

















their property destroyed or stolen, a d th 
zed; while the Feleral Gov 
ing or able win " 
f slaveh ' [ la 
) modes of making war ’ the inst 
of slavery They are now gathering th k 
under their control the pow f the Pe P n- | 
ment, to pervert it from the plain 5 yses of ite creati | 
into an engine for the destruction of the interests of the 
t Their aggressions would then become tntoler- 
and he would turn from it to any remedy that God 
ture may put into our hands ! Biack Rep 
ty recognizes a higher law than the yn st tion 
ave ated its plain provisions in the past, 
he thinks the expectation that the institution of sla y | 
w be sa | from traction by the ba: ri re ( 
sti m, W he Black Republican party ¢ yt the 
fair ft Federal Gove n sisa the pray 
of " toh ooden g rh ” had 
wa nt pow tt united v f the S h. by 
* far shalt t 1 go aud no farth it 
vw y i to s, and a band of patriots 
wi w pres I 1 would rally to r sug 
port even in e Nort 


GOVERNOR WISK ON TI HARP? n's FERRY 


The Legislature of Virginia organized at Richmond 
Virginia, on December 5 

Governor Wise's Message reviews the Harper's Ferry 
affair at great length. It apeaks of the spirit of fanati- 
cistn and one idea of the abolition «ts which has seemed 
to adden whole maswes of one entive section of the 
country, which enters into their religion, education, pol- 
ities, prayers, Conrts of Justice, and Legislatures; which 
has trained wp three g nerations in moral and social 
habits of hatred to the masters of African slaves in the 
United States, bat turns not upon slavery elsewhere ; 
which would have sent a resene to assassins, robber 
murderers, and traitors, whom it has ser ! 
graves. Unless the numerical majority shall cease t 
violate the confederate faith, and cease to disturb onr 
peace, to destroy our lives and property, and to deprive 
us of all the protection and redress ander the perverted 
forms and distorted workings of the Union, we must 
take up arms. The ixsue is too essential to be compro- 
mised any more. We ean not stand such inswits and 
outrages as these of the Harper's Ferry, without sufh 
ing worse than death as citizens, and without suffering 
in dishonor the death of a State. It is not to be denied 
that we have many sound and sincere friends in the non- 
siaveholding States; bat the conservative elements are 
passive, while the fan«tical are active, and the former is 
fast diminishing, while the latter is jucreasing in nuim- 
bers and foree 














THE NATURE OF THE EMEUTE. 
With regard to the insurgents, he says it is a mockery 
to call them monomaniacs. If they were, then a large 
portion of the people of many of the States are mo 











ma cs. The leater himeelf spurned this plea, and it 
was not put in upon the trials. They were prompted by 
the evil spirits of incendiarism which demoralized a na- 
m 1s host of enemies behind them, who now sy: 


pathized with their deedg before the world These hired 
them, without themselves incurring the risk of their 
e ea, and no wonder they now sympathize with them 
even to madness, and that John Brown despised the 
hypocritical cant of their pretense that he was insane 
The execution of our laws is necessary to warn futare 
victims not again to be the tool of this sympathy. We 
ave friends or we have not in the States whence these 
rnders came. They must now be not only conserva. 


t but active to prevent the invader coming. It was 
i ble for so much of such «ym pathy to exist without 
exciting bad men to action—rescue or revenge. On this 








ehension 


h ed He has been compelled by the apy 
‘ State in 


iost unparalleled border war to place t 














iy ply of military defense as if forvign ene « 

1 i the United States. Indeed, one most irritating 
feat of this predatory war is that it has its seat in 
B h provinces, which furnish asylums for our fuci- 
1 


and send them and their hired outlaws upon us fr 
‘ 6's and rendezvous in the bordering States. There 
is from our slaves or colored people. rh 
sinves take refused to take arme, and the first man 
| was a respectable free negro while running from 
the |; authropists who came to liberate the black race 





WHAT THE VIRGINIANS MUST DO. 





In closing the Message he says: We must rely upon 
ourselves, fight for peace, organize and arm, demand of 
ea tate what position she means to maintain in the 
i expect to slavery and the provision of the Cor 
8 and 





ews of the United States, and the provis- 

laws for its protection in our Federal re- 

l n i be governed according to the manner in 
t } and may be answered. We are in ane 

: rts and rumors of organized 

i laws, the Governor says they 
hiany sources, so «imultaneous, so far apart; 








obstrnet 





” in evidences of education, they 
C i f piracy to hoax; but be relied not 
. t As yon the earnest continued ap- 
I pathizers with crimes Let us defend our 
7 ) yield at or Tet ve action and 
resolve upon a defin eiiieme \@ more Vemporiz- 














rw the Constitution— more mpror 


other convicts await execution, and will be exe 


less the General Assembly orders otherwise 


meet the open invasion, but acts only on indivi 1 











victs, and don't settle the extion of r penet 
tection in the future I zing only for u 
myself, all that I am and at I have, t 
monwealth, whenever she may order me or € 
ice when my term of o! ‘ e6. 
UNION DEMONSTRATIONS AT THE NOt 
ti me 
' clock I 
. : 
wa } 
4 . I f 
resees Ww 
aleb Cu 
I a 
t gain adm issi 
e der trat 
he j e¢ 
e reat 
ting in de 
| brow 
A similar meeti is ol ly to be | t 


view iu New York City 


DEATH OF THKRODORE S8EDCWK 


Honorable Theodore sed k. at g 
ber of the New York ba United Stat 
Attorney for this district, died iT ” 
his family residence, in stock pre iH as 
favorabiy known as a : f abil and 
author of a treatise » the Me ‘ D 





another up * Statit T 
books has attained a 





country, but al I \ ~ 
suitably netheed me ‘ 
j j : 
CHARTER KLEC 1 ! 
The Cha i 
‘ f Meera H . " 
I " Ww ! I 
0.125: Ha “ r. Zz “ 
' lia bat 
‘ f Pr eva 
s) wate te ‘ 5 ‘ 
total } lied a el ‘ | 
abead of U Ww ‘ 
JuuUN Ft Ww s wi 
The following has t 
Mehl te * embe 
“T give to ys 
m pass 1 ot 5 
1 tn te " ‘ 
t ts ‘ 
al 
e rth 
\ ay ral 
I I “ 
ay na P ; 
Ig 1. Owe 
5 i fe, if 
ter, M a t It sicle 
I ! 
aid f t p ‘ 
fTaet " 
“Ig y da 
arge |} ‘ 
le ‘ 
augiit 5 j ‘ | 
y 7 f . 
an ¢ } i ‘ 
a a { v " 
my fa t 
‘I give 
gw 
' UB ¢ as ca t 
‘ | 1 the i nl 
‘8 
I dewir } e &H) ; f+ 
y fath stn g : 
‘To Allen Hammond, of Rockville, T ’ 
Connect ‘ 
lo G Kellogg. former agent of t Nev 


Company, at that place, for the use and be 
Company 


+ Also, fifty dollars to Silas ITavens. former! 





burg, Summit Ur 
** Also, fifty dollars to a man, formerly of 


ty. Ohio, who sued my father I feti 
Judge Hamphrey, and Mr. Upro fA b 
by J. R. Brown te the man in pers f 
His name | can not remem be Mv father 1 
promise with the man by t @ hit 
lot at Mon 

I desire tany remai g bala that 
my due from 1 father’s esta a ‘ 
amounts to my wife and enc of my ch 


widows of Watson and Uliver | 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOVERNOR 


AND M&S, BKUWN 





The followtr 
Brows has been publi 


“1% Mra. Mary A. Brown, » j 














lette from Gover Wis 


“MADAM y s of tl 1 
from Ph elpbia, came to 1 . 
lieve me, madam, that I sa tha ‘ 
in my feelin iS A THA y 
feelings deeply Sympat I 
tion, yo shia hav eo 
personal ir fluence toa 
of your sone and yo hand \ 
tender interment among thre k } 

“Tam happy, madam, that y seem to } 
dom and virtnet pp iate my s f 
to God that put en comet > : 
for the Omwiacient knows that I tal 
pleasure in the execution of any w 
dewn, May'lie have mercy on the erring a 
flicted! 

*Inclosed is an order to M General V 
Taliaferro, in command at ¢ rles Vis 
liver to your order t mortal rema f 
when all shall be over, to be delivered 
Harper's Ferry, and 
son, to guard y RN ed ny ® ’ - 

‘With tenderness and tr la 
your hit le a llzw \ 

GOVERNOR WISE 7 PNPRAL TALIAFED 
“ To Maior.Gene W Bb. 7% 
at Che n 
18 V nJ | . ' 
2d wr nm 
strict or i.n prove 
them “ . 
i] ; ’ 
vA! 
Ha Fert . , 
her agent or orde I 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
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THE HALL OF REPRESENTA- | 


TIVES LN CONGRESS. 
Ir is pretty generally known that an experi- 
it The old chairs 
and desks which were provided when the new 
House of Representatives was opened have been 
discarded, and sofas without desks substituted in 
their pl Ihe idea has been that as members 
can not write, or even read comfortably, on the 
new sofas without desk or table before them, more 
attention will be paid to the subject before the 
House, and short speeches and fewer orations will 
become the rule, We hope the experiment will 
succeed. At present every man who is elected to 
Congress feels bound to deliver one or two set ora- 
stion, the tariff, etc. ; not 
legislation, but simply 


ment is being tried in Congress. 






tions on the Slavery « 
in the hope of influencing 





for the benefit of his own general fame and the 
gratification of constituents. This system, it 
need hardiv be observed, is obstructive; bills are 
delayed, and : usiness of the country 
retarded, by the conversion of Congress into a vast 
debating hall. <A few weeks will enable us to de- 
cide whether the new plan—which does not permit 


members to write letters while bores are talking— 
will check the old practice. In the mean time our 
engraving on page 808 will enable the public to 


form an idea of the change which has been effected. 


STORMS IN THE CARIBBEAN, 

Tue two pictures we engrave herewith illustrate 
the periodical storms which, at this season, spread 
havoc and dismay over the Caribbean Sea. The 
designs are by Dr. Eights, the well-known travel- 
er. Every one who has traveled in Central Amer- 
ica will recognize their fidelity to nature. There 
is no sea in the world more delightful to navigate 
in calm weather, ander a genial sun, than the Ca- 
ribbean; but when the northers set in, and bad 
weather commences, there is none which mariners 
more justly dread. ur illustrations will commend 
themselves te all lovers of art. 


1, 

Dreams being the stronghold of the mye’ rious, 
it may be supposed that I have greater wonders to 
relate than any waking phenomena on which I 
have dwelt. But it is not so; and a slight con- 
sideration ef what sleep is will show my reader 
that it can not be so. Dream-books rest on a very 
flimsy foundation; our life is a unity; sleep is not 
an interruption of natural laws, but a carrying on 
of the unvarying laws of our being ; not a phenom- 


enon, but 2 fact in our human constitution. 
<~ pn? 

wWwoua ep é 

Physically, sleep is a passive state of the brain, 
in which that organ pulsates equably, and for the 
most pert in a manner undisturbed by the agitation 
of thought. A medical man had opportunity, for 


a long time, of observing the brain of a patient, 
which, tc « considerable extent, had veen laid bare 
by a fracture, and removal of part of the skull. 
He looked often at the bare brain, while the patient 
was awake: while the patient was asleep. The 
observer saw that, in a waking state, the brain had 
intelligent, and, as one might say, telegraphic mo- 
tions, correspondent with the thoughts which it 
was printing off. The doctor, looking at the ex- 
posed brain while the patient was conversing, per- 
eeived that different cerebral motions accompanied 
the different ideas it was excited by. He was 
leoking manifestly at the great laboratory of 
theught. But in a state of sleep the patient's 
brain worked and telegraphed no more. It be- 
came a mere pulse, like that at the wrist, and, in- 
deed, was found to correspond, in its regular beat, 
with the beat of the artery. Hence follows that, 
in as far as the quietude of the brain is hindered, 
sleep is hindered in the same proportion. Thusa 
mere mechanical quieting of the brain induces 
sleep. I have read of sleepless men, who, to drown 
the busy brain in a kind of artificial apoplexy, 
have had themselves whirled about on a millstone, 
with their heads inclining outward, so that the 
blood being thrown from all parts upward to the 
great work-shop of the mind, flooded it, and washed 
out the wakefulness. Opium, morphine, counting 
to a hundred (doubtful), hop-pillows, fancying you 
see your own breath (very doubtful), draughts of 
heavy drink at bed-time, gin, punch, and other 
night-caps, have all the same intention as the 
millstone: namely, to deaden the brain, and bring 
it to a regular pulsation. 

Yet too heavy sleep is nearly as unhealthy as, 
id is, perhaps, more unhealthy than a considera- 
ble degree of habitual sleeplessness. It may be 
questioned if they who boast that they find them- 


first lay dowr 





without dreaming, are not short- 


ap plectic 


Yet, on the other hand, 





horri perplexing, fatiguing dreams are, in them- 
sel ve a diseas 

I saw, in my far-gone days, two wonderful 
bachelor brothers (twins, I think they were), who, 
like Hamlet, had ‘bad dreams.” Yet only to 
look at them, you saw at once the men were good, 
honest, wiry, simple-hearted, old hunting squires, 
of some four thousand a year each. They did not 
drink mightily —at least I think they did not; 
they chased lustily, [know. Yet | heard, with my 
own (then) boyish ears, the driest, tallest, and 


thinnest one say that he and his brother were so 


harassed by horrible dreams that they both slept 
in contiguous apartments, with nothing but an 
open door between them, on the firm mutual com- 
pact that the moment one should hear the other 
groan in his sleep, that one should jump out of 
bed and give the groaner a good shaking to call 
him back from his world of agony. 

‘But do you not by this 
and refreshment ?” asked my father of the narrater. 








get very littl sleep 





“ Perhaps,” replied the wiry brother; “ but the 
dreams fatigue us a great deal more than lying 
awake all night would do.” 

I am a great dreamer, and dreams (not quite so 
bad as the squires’) make a vast part of the life of 
multitudes of mankind. 

What, then, are dreams ? 

I would answer in brief: Dreams are a combina- 
tion of imperfect sensation with imperfect thought. 

**Does the mind always think?” asks Locke; 
and, rashly as it seems to me, concludes from our 
frequent non-remembrance of dreams, that the 
question should be resolved in the negative. But 
how frequently we think we have passed a dream- 
less night, and yet, in the course of the ensuing 
day, some little circumstance shall suddenly cry, 
“ Open, Sesame!" to the brain: the key turns in 
the door of the closet to which the mind has con- 
signed ber vagaries, and we find, duly ticketed and 
iabeled, a long and perhaps strange dream, which, 
but for that touch of kindred circumstance, we 
should never have remembered. The mind, then, 
may always think, though its thinking may not 
always leave a durable impression on the brain. 

But there are persons who scarcely can be said 
to have minds, and who never think to any pur- 
pose. The error of philosophers is to judge all 
phenomena by their own philosophic conscious- 
ness. “Cogito, ergo sum,” was the dictum of a 
philosopher. ‘* Non cogito, erso non sum,” might 
be the equally good reasoning of a very dull man. 
Could we take a peep at some slumbering mass of 
mortality, whose brains are in his stomach, whose 
snore imitates the grunt of a swine, we should de- 
cidedly say, ‘‘ The mind does not always think.” 
From such a one we should have no right to ex- 
pect dreams or dream-phenomena. Dreams! he 
never dreams by night, simply because he never 
thinks by day. But | think I may assert, of those 
who know they are alive, that there is a vital con- 
sciousness running through even dreamless slum- 
ber, which is very different from the senselessness 
of a swoon. 

Dreaming is natural. Animals dream. The 
old dear grevhound, Transit, in my paternal home, 
used to move his legs on the rug by the fire as if 
he were coursing. My little Skye terrier faintly 
barks in his sleep, chasing, doubtless, an imagin- 
ary cat—the only game he knows, poor town-bred 
fellow ! 

Dryden says, I suppose on the authority ef ex- 
perience, 

“The little birds in dreams their songs repeet." 

The phenomena of dreaming so puzzled an es- 
sayist on sleep that he invented a theory about 
them, which he declared could alone solve their 
difficulties. This writer (whose name I forget, 
but whose work I read long since) affirmed boldly 
that all our dreams were caused by external agen- 
cy, since to external agency they were often ap- 
parently due. He invented a troop of small fa- 
miliar spirits. They were the external agency. 
‘* Would the soul,” he asked, *‘ torment herself in 
sleep by horrible creations? Could the soul play 
the wires of such a multitude of personages as 
peopled her visions?” The reasoning is shallow. 
Man, when awake, often torments himself with 
disagreeable thoughts. Indigestion, to say no- 
thing of conscience, will create hypochondriac hor- 
rors to any amount: a too full blood throbbing 
through the brain will people space with visions, 
seeningly palpable as those that distressed Nico- 
lai, the Berlin beokseller. Then, since animals 
dream, one might ask, ‘‘ What sort of spirits are 
employed in suggesting dreams to dogs?” and so 
knock down the argument by an appeal to ab- 
surdity. 

Not incompatible with repose are pleasing 
dreams, when life is just kept from stagnation by 
some small eutlay of invention, some small exer- 
cise of the imaginative faculty. Thus a vast pro- 
portion of the phenomena of dreams are explicable 
by a simple reference to the natural uses of sleep, 
“ Laziness” is a great word to explain dreams. 
The seul is too wise to exert herself in sleep; for 
exertion would contradict the very reason why she 
sleeps. This consideration explains why dreams 
are mostly imperfect, unconnected, and void of vo- 
lition, They are lazily constructed. Most dream- 
ers, I doubt not, have observed that if they dream 
they are going to a play, or to hear a favorite sing- 
er, they seldom get to the play or succeed in hear- 
ing thesinger. If they do enter what they suppose 
to be a theatre, the theatre is very dimly seen, and 
partaking more of the character of a room than of 
atheatre. If they do see the prima donna before 
them, something mostly prevents her singing. If 
they hear her sing—I never heard a man sing in a 
dream—-the notes are few, and soon break off for 
some unimaginable reason, I imagine thata dream 
of sound is caused by an actual sound, which, ata 
moment of imperfect sleep, impresses the ear. I 
have, after hearing music in a dream, heard, on 
waking, the sound which manifestly prompted the 
dream : perhaps nothing more musical than a Lon- 
don ery. Occasionally, the sound in the dream 
has been actually the sound out of the dream. I 
remember dreaming that I was sitting by a lady, 
and conversing with her (I think that conversa- 
tions are not audibly carried on in dreams), when 
suddenly she began, to my infinite consternation, 
to crow like acock. I woke with a start, and be- 
came aware that a small bantam, in a yard over 
which I at that time slept, was really crowing in 
a shrill and female tone. 

Another sort of abortive dream that I may men- 
tion isa dream of vengeance, I have often seemed 
to be fighting with an imaginary adversary, al- 
ways having the advantage, always pommeling 
him well. But never did it happen that I seemed 
to hurt my antagonist. After having rained blows 
upon him enough to kill him ten times over, he 
has invariably smiled at me, as if he said, “ Thank 
you!’’ In the same way, I have sometimes dream- 
ed I was arguing in anger with some obstinate per- 
son, whom I never succeeded in throwing into a 
rage. 

The explanation of these abortive cases of dream- 
ing is (as I take it), that eur own sensations are 











clear to us in sleep, but very little beyond them. 
Some stray memory, some throb in the blood, 
makes us wish to hear a singer or to punish a foe; 
but the mind is too idle elaborately to create the 
theatre, or to put force into the adversary. Ina 
state of imperfect sleep—that state in which a man 
says to himself, “ | know that this is all a dream” — 
I have sometimes known that I could see nothing 
of persons or objects, which yet I fancied were 
around me. Then, by an effort of momentary vo- 
lition, I have torn open, as it were, my mental 
eyes, and had a strange burst of light, and a brief 
revelation of objects, sometimes very beautiful. I 
remember once dreaming I was climbing up the 
Acropolis of Athens—which I had never seen—in 
this sort of mind-blindness, Suddenly I reached 
the-top, which I had approached from landward, 
and suddenly the wondrous dream-illumination, so 
strong when it does come, revealed to me the Arch- 
ipelago, and all its islands, with a distinctness 
which is even now vivid in my memory. 

On the whole, it may be averred that imperfect 
sensation is the great cause of dreams. Motions 
of the brain, motions of the blood, craving, or de- 
rangements of the stomach, various states of the 
fluids of the mouth, all bring with them, and re- 
produce in sleep, the sensations and ideas with 
which, in a waking state, they are associated. 

From irregular motions of the brain, or too rapid 
passage of the blood (all the vital movements are 
quickened in sleep), we get many of those strange 
phenomena of dreams which are well known to 
most people, but especially to the young, whose 
blood 

“__glows lively and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season.” 


There are few human beings who have not 
dreamed of flying through the air; of falling from 
precipices, or the roofs of houses; or who have not, 
as boys, experienced the sensation, at the first ap- 
proach of sleep, of suddenly being pulled up in a 
lively run by tumbling into a ditch—a startling 
feeling which has immediately awakened them, 
the explanation of which is the sudden relaxation 
of the fibres of the brain, by the very quick slam- 
ber of boyhood. Many of these hot-blooded phe- 
nomena become less frequent with advancing 
years, and die out altogether with old age: proof 
additional that physical causes are nearly para- 
mount in producing dreams, 

The beginning of life, too, is the era of those 
disorders which I once saw thus emphatically cat- 
alogued on a tomb-stone that recorded the deaths 
of three babies : 


Hooping-cough ! 
Measles! 
Small-pox! 
Oh! dire diseases! 

I know from experience that, when such maladies 
are hatcuing in the body, the dreams for a long 
time beforehand are terrible. There is a vastness 
of horror in the somnolent visions of childhood 
that is never matched at any later period. Oft- 
en, as a hoy, I have felt myself toiling on through 
some palpable obscure, through the whole of which 
infinite spiders’ webs and infinite threads from in- 
finite looms were endlessly weaving about me—no, 
not me, but about some other identity into which 
I was half converted. Then the peculiar horror 
seemeil to lie in the very, very fine, spun-glass sort 
of texture of the webs and threads which I had to 
draw through my enormously swollen and puffy 
hands, Many whom I have questioned on the 
subject buve told me that, in youth, the dance of 
infinite distaffs spinning infinite threads about 
their distended hands, or highly enlarged heads, 
was an amazing torment to them. 

Crawling insects, slippery snakes, scratching 
cats, are dream-forms of perturbed blood. Even 
dream books prove this, for there is scarcely a 
dream of this kind, which perhaps the vain indi- 
vidual thinks peculiar to himself, that is not inter- 
preted for the benefit of the million, thus showing 
that multitudes agree in their dreams. Pity that 
the ingenuity of the dream-interpreter should be 
wasted in explaining whet a dream portends, not 
whence it arises! Misfortunes can not be averted 
(nor does the necromancer pretend they can) by 
noting ominous dreams; but diseases possibly 
may. When dreams are very ugly, very horrify- 
ing, the sufferer, instead of looking out for a fall 
in the stocks, or the treachery of a friend, should 
take care of the stomach, and reform his diet ac- 
cordingly. Fuseli, it is said, supped on raw pork 
(would not roast pork have sufficed ?) before he 
painted the foul fiend. 

Indigestion, both in its labor and its fatigue, is 
a prolific hag-mother of ugly dreams. So is any 
uncomfortable sensation, however slight it may 
be; for in the passive state of sleep effects are 
produced disproportionate to causes. 1 have 
sometimes dreamed of being stung by a serpent, 
or having my fingers held tight by the teeth of a 
dog. On waking, I have invariably found some 
slight uneasiness or pain in the part which I had 
fancied so stung or squeezed. Or perhaps I was 
lying with my arm or hand pressed under me. 

Another consideration that shows dreams to be 
colored, according to the state of the stomach or 
head, is, that frequently a horrid dream turns off 
by degrees into a more pleasant one. I remember 
once going to bed after a later sxpper and more 
wine than I usually take. My first dreams were 
frightful. I imagined myself to be in some un- 
known country, arriving at a mysterious hotel. I 
was put to sleep in a mysterious room, which re- 
sembled the hall of an old castle. A statue clad 
in black armor stood at each of the four angles of 
the apartment. I was lying in a dim, shadowy 
bed, with a strong sense of the supernatural upon 
me, when suddenly I thought I saw the four fig- 
ures in armor move on their pedestals. The sense 
of the supernatural now became in me horrifying 
and intense. A long time seemed to pass, during 
which I strained my eyes to see if the statues real- 
ly did move. I was, by a sort of nightmare feel- 


ing, held motionless in the bed. Again the figures 


seemed te stir. This state of things continued dur- 
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ing what appeared to me to be hours. I watched 
the statues in a fascinated manner. Suddenly the 
statues lifted their arms, then stepped down from 
their pedestals, and advanced toward me. I struc. 
gled to get up, but could only utter faint cries, >" 
never all this time imagined the figures to be 
earthly. But now a sudden change came over 
me. I felt loosed from my nightmare bonds, and 
by a prodigious effort leaped out of bed. At the 
same moment a conviction seized me that the fig- 
ures were men—robbers, perhaps, or enemies ; but 
certainly flesh and blood. I rested on the thought 
that the whole thing was a trick te frighten imo. 
Then I vigorously set to work to thrash the in- 
trudors all round (they, as usual in dreams, mak- 
ing no resistance), and kicked them out at the 
door in a most satisfactory manner. After this J 
awoke, and lay really awake for a short time, with 
no disagreeable impression left upon me. Again | 
fell asleep. I was still at the hotel, which was no 
longer mysterious, taking breakfast with some la- 
dies, with whom I had formerly traveled. I was 
thinking of my supposed adventure in the statue- 
room, and came to the conclusion (with some diffi- 
culty) that I bad dreamed it. Still I wished to put 
the matter beyond doubt. So, the landlord just 
then entering, I asked him some question about the 
room. He, in real landlord fashion, began to prose 
in reference to my bedroom, excusing himself that 
it looked old and shabby, and saying he meant to 
newly furnish it soon. I felt mygelf quite ashamed 
of my suspicions, and concluded I had dream- 
ed the statues. Still, I wanted to be extra sure, 
and requested that the landlord would take me to 
look at the apartment where I had slept. The 
landlord did go up with me to the room; and, 
when I saw it, the last lingering ideas about the 
supernatural or the tricky disappeared from my 
mind. There were no pedestals in the room, cer- 
tainly no statues, and the whole apartment, with 
its faded tester-bed, and its commonplace aspect 
--for it had shrunk from the proportions of a baro- 
nial hall to those of a mere sleeping-room—looked 
so unfit for an adventure of any kind that I langh- 
ed the inward laugh of Leather-stockings to think 
I had ever been romantic about it. In this amused 
state of sensation I again woke. A third time I 
slept. The old dream was still dimly carried on, 
but, by the sole thread of the idea of traveling. I 
was on a pleasant tour; I was with the charming 
ladies ; the haunted inn was left far behind, only 
remembered to be laughed at. Glimpses of many 
lands greeted me agreeably, and at half past seven, 
my usual hour, I awoke with a feeling of mingled 
amusement and comfort. 





THE CLOSEST SHAVE OF MY 
LIFE. 


Tue State Prison at C is, every way con- 
sidered, under a better organized and surer system 
of administration than any similar institution I 
have known. I have seen many, and looked some- 
what closely into their methods of management 
and discipline, and have often seen much to ap- 
prove; but the prison at C surpasses all the 
rest. Visitors, of which, very properly, but few 
are admitted, are amazed at the regularity, the 
order, and, most singular of all, the air of security 
and exceeding quiet that prevails. 

As we wandered through the chambers in the 
freer part of the prison, we came to one from the 
window of which a man was looking so anxiously 
that he did not hear us enter. When he turned 
around his eyes were glistening with tears. The 
warden said he did nothing but stand at that win- 
dow at all times when he was unoccupied. He 
was a sailor, we learned, whose offense was that 
he had beaten almost to death a comrade for speak- 
ing slightingly about his wife. He was in for 
three years, six months of which had passed, and 
he was one of the best men about the prison. They 
had found out that he was accomplished — that 
there was no better barber any where; so be was 
elevated above his fellows to the extent of a dig- 
nified position and the responsibility of razors. 

‘He has shaved me many a time better than I 
could do it myself. Would you like a prison 
shave, gentlemen ?” said the warden. 

I thought there was something quite taking in 
the idea, and acknowledged myself to be touched 
favorably with the proposition. 

** Johnson, you will shave this gentleman,” said 
the warden. 

I threw off my cloak and settled myself com- 
fortably in the big chair. Johnson made grave 
preparations. 

I always hated a razor. It is a villainous ne- 
cessity. I wonder if any body thinks it delight- 
ful, that hissing of the sharp steel over the cheek, 
aid that slow scrape over the throat, with the 
skin drawn drum-tight. 

When my face was shining with the soap the 
warden said, 

‘* We will leave you for five minutes, Mr. H——. 
Is that time enough, Johnson?” 

“ Quite time enough, Sir,” answered Johnson. 

The prisoner and I were left alone. My com- 
panions went away in another direction from that 
we had been pursuing, and the warden swung the 
door wide open as he passed through, leaving it 
unclosed. From my position I saw them walk 
along the top of the wall, until they came to a cor- 
ner, where they spoke a little with the officer in 
charge. Then they moved on, officer and all, out 
of sight. P 

Upon each corner of the prison wall a guard is 
always stationed, well armed, to watch that no at- 
tempts at escape are made. The moment this one 
disappeared I felt a sort of faint shiver of the razor 
against my lip. Immediately after my barber 
ceased operations, walked leisurely to the door and 
looked out, and returning, paused an instant at the 
window where we had found him when we enter- 
Then he came back to me and resumed his 

I felt vaguely alarmed. 
Presently the prisoner spoke. 








ed. 


His voice was 
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very low, quite a whisper, indeed, and he cut his 
words short. But how distinct they were! 

“Do you hear me, Sir? 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“It’s a ticklish thing, this shaving, isn’t it?” 
said he. “ But my hand is always steady iz 
do what I please with a razor—just what I pleasé 
Be good enough to keep still, very still, just 
in, m1 sec, Tizht in your 
dd t 1 ks 
lo you, if you stirred 


he asked. 


in 


now. 





I’m close on to a large v 
Keep very still, an 


ild happen, and ao « 


neck. 0 stir. 10 W 
what w 
or spoke a word.”’ 

G God! were hideous words; but 
the glare of the man's eye, as he came round in 


I could not have ut- 


10 


od These 
front of me, was appalling 
tered a syiiat le if | had otherwise. 

** Now.” said he, but don’t move,” and 
he pressed the flat blade against my throat, as if 


ied 


: 
t 


* liste 


by way of warning. “I don't like this. I can’t 
stand it. I'm going! And so help me God, if you 


oth of 


iid a little rather not 


make one .01se, 


lift a finger to stop me, or 


us will have to dic 





but— 


hurt you; 


He sprang awa) 












hat, which lay near, still keeping the razor in 

hand. The moment its frightful contact was re- 

moved my *rtne<s vanished I leaped up, sei ed 
chair in whi itting, and shuuted 
ly Ile t tiger 





he cried, and 





It vst I ' » with the heavy cl and 
lifting it bigh tm the air, i gn crashing 
upon him He sank for a s l, t quick 
rose again He was heavier than I, and twice 
strong, | suppose Persons who have thus beer 
in positions of great danger will not be astonished 
to hear that I forwot, after my first crv, to call out 
atall. I thought only of defending mveelf. 

This state of things did not last a quarter of a 


minute. He would have beaten 
enough, had I not 
of a trick which I had once before seen successfully 


empl 


me uown soon 


in sheer desperation, made use 


yyed. i moved my eyes suddenly from him, 





and stared wild the space behind him, point 
ing, at the same time and in the same direction, 
with my arm. By a lucky chance | pointed to the 


window. 
rement save 


1 my life. 


the wind 


solute inced 








£ at yw 

head, gasped as if he 

dashing the razor against the 

trembling upon his knees. As | 

ross t or he called out to 

it go!” he said. ** Stand there 

ch e, but wait &a minute, It's 

all over now: and perhaps, if you hear me, you 
won't ¥ ] that I was driven mad,” 

I hard vy how to act as I involuntari- 

ly checked m 5 " 1e( 

Look out at that window, Sir, and vou’ll se 
just over t 1 la an with a child in h 
arms, standing in a Or- Way That's my f 
and baby i vor wif l baby S loest 
know I'm here— k God for it. 1 came her 
under a wrong une sh poses I'm far 
away at sea I guess it would break her heart to 


th 


I've seen her, e 


know the tr Well, Sir, that’s my home I've 
now, these 
but I 
t this chance—this great 
And to think that 
I came near losing all hope of ever seeing her 
agau 

Ceuld I doubt 
There was truth in every ton 
the windo 
tanding on a threshold 


seen it, and very day, 
It used to make me crazy, 


ance—was too much for me. 


three months. 
bear it 


cl 


vetier n 


Ww 





hose struggling sobs and tears ? 
I looked thro igh 
[me,a woman 
pposite, with a little child. 
She tossed it up laughingly ence or twice, and dis- 
appeared 

“You won't trust me, I know,” said the prison- 
er; ‘* but I want to beg you not to let the warden 
know of this. It’s no use,! guess, Well, I swear 
that I'll be true to home after this. Nothing but 
three years solitary now, and who can live through 
that? No, no, you'll let this won't you? 
You may believe me—you may indeed.” 


w, and saw, as he had tol 


ge 


» br, 

Feet shuffling along the passages announced the 
return of 
ored to calm himself, and I put on an air of uncon- 


my companions The prisoner endeav- 
’ | 


cern which I think was very successful under the 


cu imstances, 

‘ Not shaved yet ?” said the warden, astonished. 
f he had but known how close a shave I had been 
through ! 


I have broken my razor,” said Johnson, look- 





ing appealingly at me. ‘*‘ See, Sir I mast have 
ano her.” 
Very well,” said the warden. ‘‘ Will you 
wait ?”’ he asked me 
I think not,” said I. ‘* Another time will do 
for: 
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ly as I could through the events as they had fol- 
lowed each other, I could never tell how I got to 
the house—with whom, or by what way. But I 
was there, in that front between the inclosing walls, 
and I can see myself now standing-—just come, I 
suppose-—standing where the Virginia creeper clung 
to the masonry, and hung its luxuriant green above 
my head. 

I can see now, as I think of it, masses of flame 
and smoke issuing with a strange sound from the 
windows of the lower part of the house. 1 do not 
know how long it took me to be in the throng that 
half filled the hall. But I know that I was fore- 
most among them, crying, ‘‘ Mr. Barrington in the 
blue chamber to the right—a hundred pounds to 
the man who brings out Mr. Barrington!” Alas! 
the cluynsy attempts to assist them that had been 
made before I got to the spot had only increased 
their danger. The case was already desperate. 
The heated atmosphere forced people back—again 
and again I was thrust with that close mass of 
persons back from the house to the green in front. 

Again all memory fails; but I know that I was 
at the back of the house, and init. I never thought 
of Terese. Her husband—perhaps because I had 
learned how truly he was her life, how utterly he 
was its all-absorbing joy—her husband was in my 
thoughts: it was her husband that I was going to 
save. I was up the staircase, the sea-breeze com- 
ing across that open land fed the flames, but sent 
them ferward toward the front that I had left. I 
got into the passage, opened a red baize door, and 
saw Leslie standing, pale as a statue, by himself. 
At that moment the floor split just beyond where 
he stood with the sound of an explosion. I seized 
him. He knew me. The flames burst up—he 
knew that too. He was praying aloud. ‘“ Thy 
gift, O God!” I heard him say, his sightless eyes 
ixed as upon something far away. ‘Thy gift— 
rhy best, greatest, purest gift—token of immeas- 
urable bounty—mark of immutable love—” He 
was speaking of Terese. I lifted him from the 
ground, got him on my back, and turned round— 
turned round to see the staircase I had come up 
in a cloud of smoke, striped by bright flashes of 
flame. 

There was but one thing to be done. Death was 
by us, and must be fled from. Death was before 
us; but wich speed, courage, a rapid foot, and a 
strong will, the resolution was scarcely formed be- 
fore it was acted on, the danger was breasted—I 
rushed down upon my foe. It was not more than 
a minute’s work, but the flames licked our faces, 
and took the skin off at each stroke; we were both 
of us on fire, but both safe, welcomed by hundreds 
of extended arms. 

That square at the back of the house was full 
of men ail looking to one point, all breathless with 
one fear. 1 saw that some great emotion swayed 
them. As if impelled by a common instinct they 
parted down the centre of the space; that dense 
body of living men seemed to dissolve away till, 
rapidly, almost a clearance was made in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the house. I saw this, 
and I heard a voice, “ She was at the window a 
moment ago.” Then I perceived that every eye 
was turned upward among the watchers, and that 
some one idea animated a busy knot of men, to give 
space to whose operations the crowd had receded to 
the open down, and fenced round the scene as with 
a dark wall of life. 

I knew no more about Leslie Barrington ; I was 
among those men in an instant. No one told me 
—words were not wanted—every thing, as if by 

nagnetism, was instantaneously comprehended. 
No one told me, but I knew that the only way to 
yet Terese from the burning house was to raise 
supports high enough to enable a way to be made 
from the upstanding gable of the ruined house to 
the window where, time after time, she appeared. 
It was already impossible to reach her from below. 
Beneath her was a gulfof flame. The fire-escapes 
had only just come, and only now had the engines 
been got into efficient work. They played away 
round the window where, enveloped in a blanket, 
she had last shown herself. Had the fire-escapes 
an‘l Ladders been three-quarters of an hour sooner, 
she might have been got out with comparative 
ease; now, no one could approach the lower part 
of the house. How she still was safe was wonder- 
ful. And the only chance left was to build a bridge 
across the angle to where she was, and bring her 
along it. Still the fire-engines played on the wall 
—still she appeared and disappeared. She had 
never spoken a word, never given a single cry for 
help. We all knew why—how, to spare her hus- 
band, she had borne herself thus heroically. She 
lost nothing by this great forbearance. The sup- 
ports rose, the bridge-way was half across. It was 
1ot very. far, yet it was a height and a way that 
ot six men in that multitude could venture to 
tread with any hope of success. Suddenly flames 
burst forth from the ends of the house nearest to 
the bridge-way. It must be done quickly now. 
had been used by the builder at the 
house, and through one she was now 
leaning, clinging to the centre mullion for support. 
A youth—-the steadiest head and quickest hand 
umong the workmen—hbad succeeded in so nearly 
reaching her as to thrust before him on the plank 
s light ladder with a rope fastened to the end. 
She comprehended in an instant, broke the glass 
out of the casement that did not open, pulled the 
ladder into the open window, tied it to the mul- 
yn, and, thrusting herself through the opening, 
tood on the window-sill, re thing forward for 
Who could walk that plank and ladder and 

leal her on? Boldly, steadily, the youth moved 
forward. As she stepped on the ladder he falter- 
ed; another step and it swayed; he recovered his 
balance, lost it again, and fell—fell toward the 
house. A sudden rush was made toward him, and 
he was safe, but with a broken arm. Still she 
never uttered a sound; but I saw her clinging to 
the middle mullion, looking down among the crowd; 
and I knew for whom she looked. In an instant 
another man was on that plank; but he was too 
anxious —teo quick: he dropped before he had 
gone half the way. And now there was a pause. 
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I was among the rafters of the ruined house, and 
near the place from which the bridge-way started. 
I knew I could not do it. The misery of my weak- 
ness! Would no one else attempt it ? 

I looked down; I saw—believe me, reader, it is 
true, as truly as you see these words—I saw among 
the blocks of wood and litter of bricks and beams, 
sheltered by the same roof that sheltered me, and 
surrounded by a strange white shimmering light, 
a woman, clad in a grayish-colored robe—it might 
have been her burial-dress, so it looked to me—like 
a statue, pale and immovable, yet with dark wav- 
ing locks, in large masses, on her shoulders. But 
the sea-breeze never moved a hair of its long length; 
and, but that it was darker than Mrs. Barrington’s, 
being nearly black, and the whole figure taller, I 
might have mistaken them. Now I had never be- 
lieved in ghosts, I had never thought much about 
them ; but no doubt of that form being her mother’s 
evercrossed my mind. It was her—taller, sadder, 
in a strange pale light of unearthly whiteness— 
standing as a sculptor might make an angel stand, 
with her eyes fixed on the figure who was holding 
by the mullion, and gazing among the crowd be- 
low. I say I never doubted that the grave had 
given up its dead, and that He to whom all things 
were possible had for some great purpose sent her 
there. So I spoke under this strong sense of the 
supernatural which kept all fear away. I said, 
‘“‘ For the love of God, what is to be done?” And 
I had the answer, how I can not tell you, for I do 
not remember any voice ; but in another moment 
I was standing below. I looked toward the place 
where the apparition had been, and it was not 
there. I went on quickly, for I had to do its bid- 
ding. 

The clergyman of Beachly, and other good men, 
had taken charge of Mr. Barrington. They were 
telling him what was doing, not truly, but with 
such omissions as made it easy for him to hope and 


even feel secure of his wife's safety. I stood be- 
fore them. 

“Mr. Darrington,” I said, “‘you are wanted. 
The bridge-way to your wife is so high, and sways 
so much, that two men have fallen in trying to 
reach her. She is standing on the sill of the bed- 
room window opposite the drawing-room. It is 
the only way of getting her out.” 

There was no need for more. He had got up 
and had said “‘ Lead me on.” 

Horror was painted on every face. They brought 
hope on mine. We advanced to where sh2 could 
see. She stretched forth her arms. I sai-i, ‘‘ She 
sees and welcomes you.” He replied, “‘ Thank 
God.” 

He was soon up to the gable, and stood still. 

“You must remember,” I said, “ that the way is 
safe, though it does sway. It is of planks on to 
within ten feet of her—though a ladder reaches 
from the plank to her. That is a difficult place. 
And take care when you reach her—the narrow- 
ness, the double weight.” 

** Keep close together!” called a man from the 
crowd, 

Leslié Barrington waved his hand toward the 
voice, and stepped with a cautious foot upon the 
plank. He took three or four steps very slowly, 
then walked on bravely, getting slower again as 
he reached the place of greatest vibration. What 
a silence reigned below! Only the rushing of the 
water, the cracking of timbers and hoarse whisper 
of the flames. Then came her voice so calm, and 
sweet, and tenderly low. 

‘*‘My husband—my darling—I am coming to 
you!” 

She stepped on the trembling ladder, held up 
her hands once as she nearly lost her balance, and 
where the ladder and the plank met—just where 





poles from belew made steady the ends of each— 
they stood together; she had gone across those 
| bars like a bird. She stood not trusting herself to 

look on any thing but his sightless eyes. The 
| silence below was unbroken; women dropped upon 
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their knees; many prayed in their hearts, as I did. 
To our unutterable surprise, in stooping he lifted 
her in his arms, and leaned her on his shoulder 
across his breast. He turned round and walked 
back to where, on a temporary sort of flooring, I 
stood, and gently touching his arm as I had learned 
to do, I guided him to the plank, where he set her 
down in safety. 

The gazing world below made amends for silence 
then. How they cheered! They wok« the sea- 
gulls from their nest, and the rocks and cavernous 
cliffs echoed the cheer. Amidst it all I saw them 
into a carriage, and found that the clergyman had 
arranged for them to go into a house close to his 
own, where they could be quiet in lodgings for a 
time. 

“Any body else can come into our house,” he 
said ; ‘‘ the carriage and horses, and men-servants 
are gone to the doctor’s. He waits for him at 5, 
Cliff Terrace.” 

So I ran by the carriage and helped them out; 
saw Nugent at the door of the new residence; 
shook hands with Dr. Bennet; told Terese I should 
come in the morning, and went home to thank 
God, and get some refreshment as I might. 

The next day, and many days following, I went 
to see them. Ina week's time they had recovered 
from the effects of their danger and fright. They 
gave God thanks publicly, and distributed a large 
sum of money among those who helped them. 

Terese could talk of it now. And I had often 
thought that I would tell her of tle apparition. 
But so solemn was the remembrance that I could 
not, for some weeks, get strength enough to speak 
of it. 

At last, just before the day fixed for my de- 
parture, when I was sitting with her alone in the 
drawing-room of their lodgings, I began to tell 
her. At first she heard me with a strange half- 
frightened face; but, as I went on, she looked in- 








FEARFUL SITUATION OF TERESE. 


tensely interested, now and then asking me a ques- 
tion in her sweet voice, and regarding me with a 
gentleness which had something sisterly in it. 

I ceased speaking, and she answered me—an- 
swered with a question put with a downcast face, 
and the least possible smile trembling on her lips. 

“Why have you never married ?” 

I was vexed. 

I said, suddenly, “ Perhaps because I have 
never seen a woman I could love.” 

** Yes, you have!" she answered, quickly. 

And if the spirit of mischief ever dwelt in wo- 
man, and looked out of woman’s eyes, it looked out 
of those that now most unscrupulously sought my 
somewhat agitated face. ‘‘ Yes, you have!” She 
rose, opened a door that led into another room, and 
said, “ Ethel!” 

There came forth a lady, younger, taller, dark- 
er-haired, and as beautiful as Terese. 

“Ethel Barrington." Mr. Deane, my husband's 
sister. She is younger than I am—(don't stare at 
me, Ethel)—but very like—very like my beautiful 
mother, and your picture of her; isshe not? Of 
course we thought you knew every thing. But 
Ethel had come to us, the night of the fire, from 
Sir Frederick Worth's. She and the servants had 
had all time to be helped out somehow. I could 
not leave Leslie. He went to a room to secure 
papers; there you found him, and you know the 
rest. Ethel was fetched again the next morning 
by Lady Worth. It was Ethel who told you that 
Leslie could tread that terrible plank. She only 
returned to us yesterday. Do you understand it 
now ?” 

I did understand it. I understood, too, the 
bright exulting glance that would follow me and 
find me out, and tell me again and again, without 
the trouble of words, till I was shamefaced and 
cowardly, and struck with tremor and chicken- 
heartedness, that 1 had—yes, J had, and that J 
knew I had seen the woman I could marry, and that 
Ethel Barrington was she. Do you doubt it ; ques- 
tion it? Yam Ethel Barrington’s; she is mine. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 
HOPE WAYNE. 

Hore Warne looked quietly forward to meet. 
ing Lawrence Newt at Amy Waring’s. The 
morning after Mrs. Simcoe’s story the two wo- 
men met pleasantly at breakfast. The glance 
of the older one was searching but not too 
curious; and what did she see? Only a little 
more of that look in Hope's face which made 
Arthur Merlin think of her as a goddess. There 
were no traces of tears, no sudden gray hairs ; 
there was nothing but a calm, smiling, thought- 
fu! face, which told no tales. 

They chatted lightly together; were often 
silent, and parted for the morning’s duties. 
Hope Wayne knew that she should not hear the 


. quick step upon the stair, nor the kind voice in 


counsel, which had made her daily duty a deep, 
entrancing delight. That reliance which is mu- 
tual—love leaning upon leve—it was gone, then? 
There was one dream less. 

For a day or two there was no sound of sing- 
ing as she moved throngh the house; nor did 
she seat herself in the library with a book, but 
rather kept near Mrs. Simcoe, with her work in 
hand, incessantly conversing. The severity of 
the older woman had long since softened in the 
calm, cheerful, daily presence of Hope, and they 
had many a plan in common, about which they 
conversed and for which they worked with the 
utmos< industry and heartiness. 

During these few days Mrs. Simcoe sighed 
sometimes as she thought of her companion. 
For she knew that at the moment of death and 
during the delay of burial the survivor is pre- 
ternaturally calm; the husband quietly settles 
the details of the funeral, the mother tearlessly 
lays her darling in its last, last bed. But there 
comes presently the moment of revulsion, when 
the still waters so long tranquilly accumulating 
break away and sweep, a terrible and resistless 
torrent, over the earth. So she dreaded the 
very quiet; in which, however, she could not 
detect any pressure, and which did not seem 
forced. 

** Hope, dear,” Mrs. Simcoe said, involuntari- 
ly, at intervals, as if she had meant to say, 
“Don’t, don’t.” 

Bat the thoughtful, tender way in which Hope 
returned her glance, as if she understood all 
that the other meant, and as if there were no 
reason for her trouble, was unmistakable and 
assuring; and Mrs. Simcoe went on working 
and said no more. 

Yet as she worked silently she could not but 
think of the ways of Providence; of her own 
story and fruitless love, and of Hope's history of 
the heart. ‘‘ Beauty, youth, wealth, and posi- 
tion, then, do not secure what poverty ard ob- 
scurity lose,” she said to herself, as she gazed 
at her beautiful friend and could not believe it; 
sometimes it seemed to her a kind of tregical 
justice that Hope’s fate should be like her own. 
But it was not a justice which she desired; for 
her life’s prayer had been for the happiness of 
her foster-child. 

** Hope, dear.” 

** Well, aunty.” 

“TI hoped you would have been happy — I 
prayed for it, my child.” 

So she said on one of the days just after she 
had told her own story, when it seemed to her 
too hard that Hope should suffer. 

“Why should I not be happy, aunty ?” 

What could she reply? Hope Wayne had 
never told her that she loved Lawrence Newt— 
nor had Mrs. Simcoe hinted that she perceived 
it. 
The older woman made no reply. She only 
looked at the other as if she would read her 
soul, and only saw a sympathetic smile. In- 
voluntarily it occurred to her that Hope Wayne 
had caught the inscrutable sweetness of Law- 
rence Newt’s look. 

And as Hope sat also quietly working, her 
whole life passed before her unconsciously like 
a vision. The lonely childhood, surrounded by 
age and solemnity, and fed in solitude upon 
romance ; the bright apparition of manly youth 
that dashed in upon her dream, and was seized 
and caressed in imagination by almost morbid 
passion; the sudden shock of awaking; the 
training that comes of mingling with men and 
women ; the rapid spring from wild girlhood to 
thoughtful womanhood ; the gradual, inevitable 
yielding, not to the girl’s passion of romanc« 
but the woman’s deep appreciation and pro- 
foundest sympathy ; and then—‘“ he might have 
been my father, and he loves another woman.” 

So Hope sat and remembered, and pondered, 
and still her busy fingers moved, and her cou:- 
panion looked the tears she did not shed. 

It was now the day when she was to meet 
him again; and this morning, for the first tir 
Mrs. Simcoe heard the cld sound of singing; 
a soft, subdued sound, but it seemed to he 
sweeter than ever. Presently Hope came ' 
and they were sitting together. A servant 
knocked at the door, and brought a card | 
Hope. She looked at it and handed it to Mis. 
Simcoe. 

“Mr. Abel Newt.” 

Her first emotion was to say that she was very 
much engaged, and could not see him. He 
next was that something very remarkable must 
have brought him, and that she ought to sce 





im. 
“ Say that I will be down.” 
Mrs. Simcoe looked inquiringly. 





“\ WORD IN srasos.” 


** What does it mean ?” 
“T don’t know; I am going to find out.” 
And Hope left the room. 





CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
THE LAST THROW. 


Aset Newt, hat in hand, stood in Hope 
Wayne's parlor. His hair was thinner and 
grizzled; his face bloated, and his eyes dull. 
His hands had that dead, chalky color in which 
appetite openly paints its excesses. The hand 
trembled as it held the hat; and as the man 
stood before the mirror, he was straining his 
eyes at his own reflection, and, by some secret 
magic, he saw, as if dimly traced beside it, the 
figure of the boy that stood in the parlor of Pine- 
wood—how many thousand years ago? 

He heard a step, and turned. 

Hope Wayne stopped, leaving the door open, 
bowed, and looked inquiringly at him. She 
was dressed simply in a morning dress, and her 
golden hair clustered and curled around the 
fresh beauty of her face—the rose of health. 

‘Did vou wish t@ say something to me ?” she 
asked, o..se:ving that Abel merely stared at her 
stupidly. 

He bowed his head in assent. 

“ What do you wish to say?” 

Her voice was as cold and remote as if she 
were a spirit. 

Abel Newt was evidently abashed by the re- 
ception. But he moved toward her, and began 
in a tone of doubtful familiarity. 

** Miss Hope, I—” 

** Mr. Newt, you have no right to address me 
in that way.” 

“Miss Wayne, I have come to—to—” 

He stopped, embarrassed, rubbing his fingers 
upon the palms of his hands. She looked at 
him steadily. He waited a few moments, then 
began again in a hurried tone. 

“Miss Wayne, we are both older than we 
once were; and once, I think, we were not al- 
together indifferent to each other. Time has 
taught us many things. I find that my heart, 
after foolish wanderings, is still true to its first 
devotion. We can both view things more calm- 
ly, not less truly, however, than we once did. 
I am upon the eve of a public career. I have 
outgrown morbid emotions, and I come to ask 
you if you would take time to reflect whether 
I might not renew my addresses; for indeed I 
love, and can love, no other woman.” 

Hope Wayne stood pale, incredulous, and 
confounded while Abel Newt, with some of the 
old fire in the eye and the old sweetness in the 
voice, poured out these rapid words, and ad- 
vanced toward her. 

“Stop, Sir!” she said, as soon as she could 
command herself. “Is this all you have to 
say ?” 

“Don’t drive me to despair,” he said, sud- 
denly, in reply, and so fiercely that Hope Wayne 
started. “Listen.” He spoke with stern com- 
mand. 

“T am utterly ruined. 
have bad habits. 
do it?” 

Hope stood before him silent. His hard 
black eye was fixed upon her with a kind of 
defying appeal for help. Her state of mind for 
some days had been one of curious mental ten- 
sion. She was inspired by a sense of renuncia- 
tion—of self-sacrifice. It had seemed to her 
that some great work to do, something which 
should occupy every moment, and all her pow- 
ers and thoughts, was her only hope of content- 
ment. What it might be, what it ought to be, 
she had not conceived. Was it not offered now ? 
Horrible, repulsive, degrading—yes, but was it 
not so much the worthier? Here stood the man 
she had loved in all the prime and power of his 
youth, full of hope and beauty and vigor—the 
hero that satisfied the girl’s longing—and he 
was bent, gray, wan, shaking, utterly lost, ex- 
cept for her. Should she restore him to that 
- aot? Could she forgive herself if 

suffered her ow i i 
pres mm feelings, tastes, pride, to 


ane the thought whirled through her ex- 


I have no friends. I 
You can save me—will you 
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“Remember,” he said, solemnly, ‘“ remem- 
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ber it is the salvation of a human soul upon 
which you are deciding.” 

There was perfect silence for some minutes. 
The low, quick ticking of the clock upon the man- 
tle was all they heard. 

“T have decided,” she said, at last. 

** What is it?” he asked, under his breath. 

“What you knew it would be,” she answer- 
ed. 

“Then you refuse?” he said, in a half-threat- 
ening tone. 

“T refuse.” 

“Then the damnation of a soul rest upon 
your head forever!” he said, in a loud coarse 
voice, crushing his hat, and his black eyes glar- 
ing. 
“Have you done ?” she asked, pale and calm. 

**No, Hope Wayne, I have not done; I am 
not deceived by your smooth face and your 
quiet eyes. I have known long enough that 
you meant to marry my Uncle Lawrence, al- 
though he is old enough to be your father. The 
whole world has known it and seen it. And I 
came to give you a chance of saving your name 
by showing to the world that my uncle came 
here familiarly because you were to marry his 
nephew. You refuse the chance. There was 
a time when you would have flown into my 
arms, and now you reject me. And I shall 
have my revenge! I warn you to beware, Mrs. 
Lawrence Newt! I warn you that my saintly 
uncle is not beyond misfortune, nor his milksop 
partner, the Reverend Gabriel Bennet. I ama 
man at bay; and it is you who put me there: 
you who might save me, and won't. You who 
will one day remember and suffer.” 

He threw up his arms in uncontrollable rage 
and excitement. 


his bloated body, were terrible to see. 

** Have you done?” asked Hope Wayne, with 
saintly dignity. 

**Yes, Ihave done for this time,” he hissed, 
“but I shall cross you many atime. You and 
yours,”’ he sneered, ‘‘ but never so that you can 
harm me. You shall feel, but never see me. 
You have left me nothing bat despair. And 
the doom of my soul be upon yours !” 

He rushed from the room; and Hope Wayne 
stood speechless. Attracted by the loud tone 
of*his voice, Mrs. Simcoe had come down stairs, 
and the moment he was gone she was by Hope’s 
side. They seated themselves together upon 
the sofa, and Hope leaned her head upon her 
aunty’s shoulder and wept with utter surprise, 
grief, indignation, and weariness. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
CLOUDS BREAKING. 


Eten Bennet was burning with the secret 
which Amy Waring had told her. Not the one 
about Amy's lover, but that about Edward's 
mother. ‘The first was immense until she heard 
the second. That swallowed up every thing 
else. Who it was that Amy Waring loved more 
than he loved her, she had entirely forgotten to 
wonder. She was only longing for liberty to 
tell Edward who he was. 

Meanwhile Amy went often to see Aunt 
Martha, whose unnatural state of mind zradu- 
ally yielded to the sympathy of her niece. Law- 
rence Newt sometimes met Amy there, but as 
both Amy and her aunt supposed that he was 
Hope Wayne's lover, they bravely talked of ev- 
ery thing in the world but the one that most in- 
terested them all. 

“Aunt Martha,” said Amy, one day, “I 
really think it is time to scatter the cloud in 
which you are living and reveal you to your 
dear friends once more. You have done pen- 
ance enough for a real crime; while your of- 
fenses, I am sure, are only imaginary.” 

Aunt Martha looked very sober. \fter some 
time she said, 

**Do you remember what Lawrence Newt's 
preacher said: ‘In foreign lands, outcast and 
forlorn, groveling with the very swine in the 
mire, and pining for the husks that the swine 
do eat; envying, defying, hating, forgetting, but 
never hated nor forgot.’ Do remem- 
ber?” 

* Perfectly, Aunt Martha.” 

‘* Well, ever since, I have seemed to be grow- 
ing, somehow, more human. I believe that God 
loves mercy more than justice.” 

* Like as a father pitieth his children—" said 
Amy, in a low voice. 

They heard a step on the stair. 

“Mr. Newt,” said Aunt Martha, as he 
knocked and came in. 

“Mr. Newt,” said Amy, ‘‘ Aunt Martha is 
willing that her sister shall see her.” 

**Capital!” cried Lawrence Newt. “I see I 
shall have togive another dinner. The very idea 
of dinner gives cheerfulness to all kinds of cere- 
monies. Now, look here! I invite you all to 
dinner—Aunt Martha, and you, Miss Amy, and 
your father, the Bennets, May Newt, and Hope 

Vayne; yes, and Arthur Merlin and Edward 
Wynne; all of us, young and old; and we'll 
make Aunt Martha feel that she has never been 
away from her friends. Come, I am all ready 
to give three cheers!” 

It was such an unusual hilarity—snch a 
marked departure from the general quiet good- 
humor of his manner—that the two women were 
astonished, and both simultaneously came to the 
same conclusion : 

“He is engaged to Hope Wayne.” 

Amy Waring was conscious that the thought 
made her turn pale, but she hoped neither of 
the others observed it. Aunt Martha leaned 
forward and kissed her niece. Lawrence Newt, 
who had not the remotest idea of their thoughts, 
and who was only elated by the satisfaction of 
knowing that Hope Wayne now understood ev- 
ery thing, wondered what particular occasion for 
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take place as soon as possible. 
give myself time to compose a proper banquet 
for the festival,” he said, with the same gayety 
as before; and as before, Amy, with resigna- 
tion, and Aunt Martha, with regret, thought 
only, 

‘*Yes—clearly: engaged to Hope Wayne.” 

And yet Amy and Hope had often met since 
the evening of Mrs. Simcoe’s story. They had 
talked of a hundred things, and mentioned Law- 
rence Newt's name many times; but there was 
no reason why either of them should say to the 
other what each thought: “I love him in vain, 
for he loves you.” 

How Hope Wayne had reached this conclu- 
sion about Amy it would be hard to say. Was 
it only the consciousness of her feeling for him, 
without any consideration of his for her, which 
had made her so blithe and melodious at home ? 

Perhaps the scales fell from her eyes in the 
moment that she felt that she and Lawrence 
could be only friends. But however it hap- 
pened, she now saw, as clearly as it could be 
seen, that there was nothing so sure in the fu- 
ture as something which Amy did not suspect. 

Amy Waring stopped to see Hope Wayne 
after her visit to Aunt Martha, ber own face 
radiant with the prospect of her aunt's restora- 
tion to.her friends. As Hope shook her hand, 
she could not help seeing in her friend's illu- 
minated face the proof that Lawrence Newt, 
having gently shown to herself a certain impos- 
sibility, had at once made sure of his own and 
Amy's happiness. 

“She is engaged to Lawrence Newt,” said 
Hope, in her heart, as she kissed Amy’s lips. 

“God bless you, Amy!” she added, with so 
much earnestness that Amy looked surprised. 

**T am very glad,” said Hope, frankly. 

** Why, what do you know about it?” 
Amy. 

“Do you think I am blind?” said Hope. 

“No; but no eyes could see it, it was so hid- 
den.” 

“Tt can’t be hidden,” said Hope, earnestly. 

Amy stopped, looked inquiringly at her friend, 
and blushed—wondering what she meant. 

**Come, Hope, at least we are hiding from 
each other. I came to ask you to a family fes- 
tival.” 

“T am ready,” answered Hope, with an air 
of quiet knowledge, and not at all surprised 
Amy Waring was confused, she hardly knew 
why. 


asked 


Newt—” 

Hope Wayne smiled so tenderly and calmly, 
and with such tranquil consciousness that she 
knew every thing Amy was about to say, that 
Amy stopped again. 

“Go on,” said Hope, placidly; ‘I want to 
hear it from your own lips.” 

Amy Waring was in doubt no longer. She 
knew now that Hope expected to hear that she 
was engaged, And not with less placidity than 
Hope's, she said; 

“Lawrence Newt invites us all to come and 
dine with him, because my Aunt Martha is 
found, and he wants to bring Aunt Bennet and 
her sister together.” 

That was all, and it was entirely unexpected 
to Hope, who looked as confusedly at the calm 
Amy as Amy, a moment since, had looked at 
her. Then they both smiled, for they had, per- 
haps, some vague idea of what each had been 
thinting. 

"» he same evening the Round Table met. Ar- 
thur Merlin came early—so did Hope Wayne. 
They sat together talking rapidly, but Hope did 
not escape observing the unusual sadness of the 
artist—a sadness of manner rather than of ex- 
pression. In a thousand ways there was a defer- 
ence in his treatment of her which was unusual 


and touching. She 
had been very sure 
that he had under- 


stood what she meant 
when she spoke to 
him with an air of 
badinage about his 
picture. It was plain 
enough. It was clear 
enough ; only he 
would not see what 
was before his eyes, 
nor hear what was in 
his ears, and so had 
to grope a little fur- 
ther until Lawrence 
Newt suddenly struck 
a light and showed 
him where he was. 
While they were 
yet talking Lawrence 
Newt came in. He 
spoke to Amy Wa- 
ring, and then went 
straight up to Hope 
Wayne and put out 
his hand with the old 
frank smile breaking 
over his face. She 
rose and answered his 
smile and laid her 
hand in his. They 
looked in each other's 
eyes: and Lawrence 
Newt saw in k Hope 
Wayne's the beauty 
of a girl that long 
ago, as a boy, he had 
loved; and in his own, 
Hope felt that tender- 
ness whieh had made 
her mother’s happi- 
ness — and as their 
hands clasped, they 
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felt how closely bound were their lives, and how 
changeless their regard mast be. 

It was but a moment. It was but a word. 
For the first time he said, 

* Hope.” 

And for the first time she answered, 

** Lawrence.” 

Amy Waring heard them. The two words 
seemed sharp : they pierced her heart, and she 
felt faint. ‘The room swam, but she bit her lip 
till the blood came, and her stout heart preserved 
her from falling. 

“Tt is what I knew: they are engaged.” 

But how was it that the manner of Lawrence 
Newt toward herself was never before so loyal 
and devoted? How was it that the quiet hi- 
larity of the morning was not gone, but stole 
into his conversation with her so pointedly tivat 
she could not help feeling that it magnetized her, 
and that, against her will, she was more than 
ever cheerful? How was it that she knew it was 
herself who helped make that hilarity—that it 
was not only her friend Hope who inspired it ? 

They are secrets not to be told. But as they 
all sat around the table, and Arthur Merlin, for 
the first time, insisted upon reading from Byron, 
and in his rich melancholy voice recited 


“Though the day of my destiny’s over,” 


it was clear that the cloud had lifted—that the 
spell of constraint was removed; and yet noue 
of them precisely understood why. 

“ To-morrow, then,’ said Lawrence Newt as 
they parted. 

“ To-morrow,” echoed Amy Waring and Hope 
Wayne. 

Arthur Merlin pulled his cap over his eyes 
and sauntered slowly homeward, whistling mus- 
ingly, and murmuring, 

“A bird in the wilderness sincing 
That speaks to my «pirit of thee.” 

His Aunt Winnifred heard him as he came in. 

The good old lady had placed a fresh tract where 


he would be sure to see it when he entered his 


room. She heard bis cautious step stealing up 
stairs, for the painter was careful to make no 
noise; and as she listened, she drew pictures 


upon her fancy of the scenes in which her boy 
had been mingling. It was Aunt Winnifved’s 
firm conviction that socicety—that is, the great 
world of which she knew nothing—languished 
for the smile and presence of her nephew, Ar- 
thur. Thac very evening her gossip, Mrs. Tox- 
er, had been in, and Aunt Winnifred had dis- 
cussed her favorite theme unti! Mrs. Toxer went 
home with a vague idea that all the young and 
beautiful unmarried women in the city were se- 
cretly pining away for Jove of Arthur Merlin. 

“ Merey me, now!” said Aunt Winnifred as 
she lay listening to the creaking step aber neph- 
ew. “I wonder what poor girl’s heart thet 
wicked boy has been breaking to-night:” and 
she turned over and fell asleep again, to dream 
of youth and the days when a graceful form 
knelt before her, and raising its persuasive, ir- 
resistible eyes, she recognized her nephew, Ar- 
thur. 

That young man reached his room and struck 
a light. It flashed upon a paper. He took it 
up eagerly, then smiled as he saw that it was a 
tract, and read, “ A Word in Season.” 

* Dear Aunt Winnifred !" anid he to himse!!; 
* does she think a man’s griefs are like a child's 
bumps and bruises, to be cured by applying a 
piece of paper ?” 

He smiled sadly, with the profound conviction 
that no man had ever before realiy known what 
unhappiness was, and so tnmbled inio bed and 
fell asleep. And as he dreamed, Hope Wayne 


came to him and smiled, as Diana smiled in his 
picture upon Endymion. 
“See!” she said, *‘1 love you; look here!” 
And in his dream he looked and saw a full 
moon in a summer sky shining upon a fresh 
grave upon a hill-top. 


“THE DOOM OF MY SOUL BE UPON YOURS!” 
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Mary Howitt writes in her usual lively and flowing style, 
on a subject evidently cognate to her tastes, She begins 
with the early d the first attempts to colonise 
the country—chapters of deep interest; and though suc- 
cinetly, yet admirably written. Many of the episodes re- 
lating to the Indians are des cribed with especial felicity. 
The narrative before and after the 
ical and descriptive, and all the more 
th at acer ount, — Jew Qu irterly Review 


voyayers, ar 


revolution is anecdot- 
entertaining on 


London, 


Lnited States, well 











wr n and carefully devised to include, with a full po- 
litical narrative, all that eould fairly be contuined in it 
of picturesque dent and of the details of social habits 
at successi riods Phe romance of enthusiasm and 
f ye sa e is abundantly to be found in narra- 
tiv t rn arn uw wiidernesses of states now 
busy wi t st f ship i There are I: 
dian legends, tales pi ul and yet true 
tra ) ‘ ‘ jians, now of 
Qua now vi ull belonging, n t lepiti- 
tha to the I \ e I ed State I n there 
are t pre Ww #: and then there is the noble tale of 
the G t he n Eve upon the last pages we 
ha ‘ a ed with the rise and growth 

Mort 1 of a state with golden i 
that has be ym for wealtl the treaty with 
da M I . yw to win readers in Kn- 
gia id \ : will win readers not ly by 
the uu } el poth urrative, 
but by th yw j d say the excess 
f parti praises the Gat and ene 
ces exe Lue 1 Kepublic. — London 
Examiner 

Sent by Matl, postage paid, on recsipt of the pric. 


SANFORD’ S HOT- Arm FURN ACES. 
; tt FY 1 x r 
vl “ ‘ Mu tT i ‘Ok 


VRAD A 
THOL SAX! 


iGin 
rhs TEL FAVOR. 
re 
SANFORD's 
A favorite 


FREE 
GLOBE NEATER, 


and econo cal Stove of wal power, 
SEND FORA BOOK. 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
N Water Street 


NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE, —A CERTAIN 
CURE FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKEK & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggista, 
15 patmensemanih Street, New York. 


Quere’ s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly, 
The only ces 





ain cure tor Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 
A L800, 

Queru's s Patent Jeliified Castor-Oil—' The 
gr es not 
cause any caistipath wae nse iti el ty irgative 
for children i “ = t e Inventor's Office, No, 125 
Faurth Ave PEN- 


nue, and 
FULD, PARKER 
1D Beeitiau birest, 


pectable d sts. 


& “MOW LA, W holusale ro utes, No. 








Burnett's Cocoaine. 


The following testimonial is conclusive of its eficaey 


in the case of 
Baldness. 


Boston, November 24, 1$59. 

Gentlemen : When I first used your Cocoaine, I had 
been bald seven yeara. In the mean time, I had tried a 
dozen different preparations, specially recommended for 
baldness, (and ali claiming to be infallible), without any 
beneficial effect. ¢% 

The ladies of my household urged me to try your Co. 
coaine, which I did, to please them, not having, myself 
any faith in the power of man to restore my hair. I hays 
used the contents of one bottle, and my bald pate is cov- 
ered all over with young hair, about three-eighths of an 
inch long, which appears strong and healthy, and deter- 
mined to grow. 

In a word, your Cocsaine is excellent—the best prep- 
aration for the hair I have ever known, and the only one 
which accomplishes more than it promises. 

Very truly your obliged and obd't servant, 
D. T. MERWIN. 

Messrs. Joszru Burwerr & Co., Boston. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


Eg A single application renders the hair (no matter 
how stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. It 
is conceded by all who have used it to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, and 
for r Je by’ all dealers, generally, at 50 cents a bottle. 


Eas “ Ab, Lydia!” 





WOLDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED BY NENEY VINCENT MOORE. 





An, Lydia! o'er the waste of years 
I waft thee back unheeded sighs, 
As, ringing faintly in my ears, 
I catch the old- 
And see thee as thon stood'st when first 
The sense of passion o'er us burst. 


time minstrelsies, 


Thou wert aftired—but words are vain 
To paint thy faultiess form and style; 
And I was dressed in clothes, though plain, 
Which always meet with woman's swile; 
For by the Smrrus I then was dressed, 
Whe NEED NO PRAISE TO PROVE THEM BEST. 





“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.’ 


_—_—_—_s- 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 





SMITH BROTHERS, 
The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway and William &t., 


THOMAS SMITH, Jxz..) 
ROBERT L. SMITH, > 
J. SMITH RICE. ) 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is s 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
e of Burnett's Cocoai ne 


NEW YORE. 





It has been used in thon- 
aands of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay 


healthy and vigoro 


, and to promote a 
us growth. It is, at the same time, 


unrivaled as a dressing fer the hair. A single applica- 
tion will render it soft and glossy for several days, See 


advertisement 


WHAT IS BEAUTY? 


A beautiful complexion, nnmarred by freckles or 


ples 





pim- 
and to obtain this complexion, use Puaton's SxNow 
Wurrs OntertaL CRBAM 


self beautiful by uring it, 


Every Lady can make her- 
One trial will satisfy any lady 
that it is the most wonderful preparstion ever made, and 


it is warranted perfectly harmless. 





To Housckeepers.- The attention of heads of 
families is respectfully invited to the superior quality of 


Burnett’s Flavoring 
Extracts. 


They are entirely free from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of many of the 
factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They are 
highly conecntrated, have all the freshness and delicacy 
of the fruits from which they are prepared, and are less 
expensive. 

Prerarey sy JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Borton. 


‘HB ORIGINAL BRIDGEWATER 
PAINT of NEW JERSEY, Established 1550, 

fs, Wood, Iron, Tia, bricks, Canvas, Muslin, 

a readily, forming a metallic coat, epark 


Durable and Economizal Depot Ti 





For Ko 
Paper, &e., > 
and cinder proof. 





Maiden Lane, New York. 
HICKS & BETTS, Ageats. 
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An Howlegiass 
To come to pass 
On his father’s ass; 


With feathers upright 


Wargester 3Ouarrt | 


Dy day. ner wight e Gr 
Wi fiers DiciowBty iia, 


In his borned cap. 
And crooked shape, 
Much like an ape, 
With owl on fist 
And glass at wrist. 
(Ben Jensen. 


The Marvellous Adventures 
And Rare Conceits 


or 


Master Tyll Owlglass. 
Newly collected, chronicied, and set forth in our English 
tongue, by 
KENNETH RH. MACKENZIE, 

Fellew of the Royal Society of Antiquaries. 
Adorned with many most diverting and Cunning Devices. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

Price $3 50. 





In ons elegant volume. 





Among the folk books of the German nation no one 
has obtained so wide and genera! a circulation as that 
which chronicles the adventures of the strolling vagabond 
and wise jester, Owlglass. It has been read by all class- 
es, and by all ages. A favorite with the young for its 
amusing and quaint adventures, and a study for those 
who strive by the diligent comparison of diff-rent eras 
n of 
national character, it possesses a peculiar value for the 
old. In offering the present beautiful edition, clothed 
in its elegant holiday dress, the Publishers hope that 
many readers may find amusement and profit in the 
quaint humor of Master Owlglass. 





of national literature, to arrive at a du: appreci 


TICENOR & FIELDS, 
Publishers, Boston. 


G. GUNTHER & ‘SONS—FURS— 


e At their warehouse, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Have opened 
THEIR ENTIRE ay FOR THE SEASON 
MANUF: uC TURED 
PU 


Gom prising all the leading and desirable styles, together 
with additional novelties 


In 
LADIES’ FURS, 
GENTLEMEN'S FOURS, 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES. 
We selicit the inspection of the retail ‘rade to the 
above, and effer our goods at the most advantageous 
prices. 0. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 
No. 46 Maiden Laue. 


Watches and Jewelry, 
At No. 11 Wall Strect, Up Stairs. 


Special and Important Notice. 
At half price for a few days. 








Gold Watches, 18 karats, only $15, worth $30. 

Sterling Silver Watches, only $7 worth $16. 

Every style of Watch from $6 upward. 

Also a splendid assortment of Jewelry. 

@nly for a few days to make room for ether Geods. 
J. MACDUFF, Ne. 11 Wall Street, up stairs. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing 2. 3, 4, 6, 8, 19, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes. 
PAILLARD & MARTIN, Importers. 
Masical Boxes repaired. 





21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Special Announcement 


Quaker City Publishing House! 
100,000 Catalogues, 


NEW, ZNLARGED AND REVISED—NOW READY 
FOR DISTRIBUTION, 


Superior Inducements to the Public! 





te A new and sure plan for obtaining GOLD and 
SILVER WATCHES, and other valuable Prizes. Full 
particulars given in Catalogues, which will be sent free 
to all upon application. 

Valuable Gifts, worth from 50 cents to $109, GUAR- 
ANTEED to each purchaser. $100,000 in Gifts have 
been distri*uted to my patrons within the past six 
a eee 000 to be distributed during the next aix 
Months. 

The inducements offered Agents are more liberal than 
those of any other house in the Lusiness, 

Having been in the Publishing and Bookselling busi- 
mess for the last eight years, my experience enables me 
to conduct the Gift Euterprise with the Greatest satisfac- 
tion to all. 


te” AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County. 
For full particulars address DUANE KULISON, 
Quaker City Publishing House, 

33 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rheumatism! Rheumatism !! 
Rheumatism!!! 


It is well known that bathings, ointments, and exter- 
nal applications, only drive rheumatism from one part 
of the system to another. Sometimes, with fatal results, 
HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC RHEU- 
MATIC PILLS often cure the worst and most protracted 
cases. This simple medicated Sugar Pruz will do more 
to eradicate the disease taan quantities of crude medi. 
cines, and has cured when all other means have failed. 
Price, 25 cents per box. Six boxes for $i. 

N. B.—A full set of Humpuneys’ Homroratme Spr- 
etrics, with Book of Directions, and twenty different 
Remedies, in large vials, morocco case, $5; do. in plain 
case, $4; case of fifteen boxes, and book, $2. 

These Remedies, by the single box or case, are sent by 
mail or express, free of charge, to any address, on receipt 
ef the price. Address 

Du. ¥. HUMPHREYS & Co., 





FIRST EDITION FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


The Library Edition of WORCESTER'S QUARTO 
DICTIONARY is now in press, and will be ready for 
delivery to subscribers in a few days. The cc pies will 
be delivered in the order of subscription. We shall pub- 
lish an edition for the trade, which will be ready as soon 
as the eopies of the Library Edition have been distrib- 
uted. We have upwards of 


FIVE THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 


now on our list. 
It will be comprised in about 1850 pages, illustrated by 
over 150° wood-cuts, beautifully executed. The Syno- 
nyms and Illustrations are placed in connection with the 
words to which they belong, in the body of the text. It 
will contain a full vocabulary of the words now used in 
iterature, Art, and Science, together with such local 
and obeolete terms asare likely to be met with in writings 
now much read, 
The work will also contain copious pronouncing vocab- 
nlaries of Geoyraphical and Proper Names, a full collec 
tion of Phrases an! Quotations from Foreign Languages, 
a Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scripture 
Proper Names, a complete list of Abbreviations used in 
writing and printing, and elaborate, intelligible, and 
practical treatises on the Origin, Formation, and Ety- 
mology of the English Language, on Orthograplry. Pro- 
nunciation, English Grammar, and other important sub- 
jects. 
The new and authentic etymologies, the conciseness 
and completeness of the defluitions, the nicety with which 
the different shades of meaning in synonyms are distin- 
guished, and the conscientions accuracy of the wok in 
all its departments, give it, in my judgment, the highest 
claims to public favor. 
Witttam CULuen Bryant. 
I concur with the opinion of Mr. Bryant. 
Wacninoeton Invina. 
Sunnyside, May 14, 1859. 
This large Dictionary, now in course of publication, 
will be in every respect superior to any one existing of 
the English languag’. 
Josrrn G. Cogeswaiu. 

Astor Library, May 2, |859. 
Rpecimen pages will be went by mail on application. 
The Library Edition, on extra fine paper, and bound 
in half Turkey morocco, is issued at $7 50 per copy./ 
HICKELING, SWAN & BREWER, 

131 Wasninoton Syaeer, Boston. 


Forty Dollars per Month. 


Agents wanted to travel and solicit orders for the 
celevrated Patent Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine. Sal- 
ary $4) per month, with all expenses paid. For sample 
machine, and full particulars, address, with stamp en- 
closed for return postage, 
Il. M. DAGGETT & CO., 

Boston, Mass. 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF 


RICHARDSON’S MODERN SCHOOL, 
With American Fingering. Price $2. 

The Modern Scheol for the Piano, by Nathan Richard- 
son, is highly recommended by Thalberg, Dreyschock, 
Mason, Root, Webb, Woodbury, Baker, Bradbury, and 
a host of others, equally well known, and whose opinion 
on Musical matters are without questien. 

Full Edition, with Foreign Fingering. ..........$3. 

Abridged do., with American Fingering........ $2. 

Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of the 
price. 





Published by RUSSELL & TOLMAN, 
No. 291 Washington Street, Boston. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

This remedy has long been cherished by the commu- 
nity for its remarkable efficacy in relieving, healing, and 
curing the » 


cases of Cov 
crits, Wino 


st ebstinate, painful, and long-standing 
Coin, Inrivenza, Sous Tunoat, Baron- 
xo Coven, Crovr, Astnma, INFLAMMA- 
tion of the 1 Gs; while even Consumption itself has 
yielded to i egic influence, when all other known 
means have ed. 

The whole t 


come a hous 


ry of this Balsam, which has now be- 
held word, proves that the past has pro- 
duced no remedy approaching it in value and usefulness. 
while the future will hardly present one of equal value. 

To guard against Counterfeita, of which there are sev- 
eral worthless ones, see that each bottle has the written 
signature of “I, Burrs,” as well as the printed name of 
the Proprietors, “ Seth W. Fuwle & Co., Deston,” on the 
outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists and Dealers everipohere. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


UY your FURS OF WILLIAMS, No. 293 
FULTON STREET, BROUALYN 


} UNGARIAN WINES.—A parcel of supe- 
rior KED and WHITE HUNGAKIAN WINES, 
in wood and in glass, for sale by 
CHARLES F. LOOSEY, 
No. 2 Manover Square, Room No. 6. 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


For chronic ex a diseases, such as Rheumat- 
ism, King’s Ey Scrofula, obstinate Cutaneous Erup- 
tions, Ulcers, EB » Be nt and Pain of the Bones, and 
other similar diseases; this preparation will be found a 
most 

EFFECTUAL REMEDY. 

Prepared and sold by A. Lb. & LD. SANDS, Druggists, 

100 Fulton Street, New York. 


F WHISKERS A N D I MU STACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (e«tab- 
lished 1852), which will foree them to grow six weeks 
from the firs t «pplication, and without stain or injury to 





No. 662 Broadway, Kew Yerk. 


the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, po-t free, to any ad- 


INVITE THE INSPECTION OF THE PUBLIC TO 


Fine Gold J ewelry 
Imported. 


Osborne, Boardman & Townsend, 
527 Broadway. 
Corner of Spring Street, 


their Display of FINE GOLD IMPORTED JEWELRY, 
comprising all the NEWEST PATTERNS to be found 
abroad—com prising 
ETRUSCAN, 
ENAMELLED, 
TURQUOISE, 
GARNET, 
CORAL, aad 
PEARL 
FULL AND HALF SETS, BRACELETS, NECK- 
LACES, CHAINS, CHATELAINES, BROUCIIES, EAR 
RINGS, LOUCKETS, SCARF PINS, SLEEVE BUT- 
PONS, STUDS, &c., &c., &e 


Markasite (Steel) Jewelry, 

Pink and Red Coral Sets ‘from Naples’, 
Full Garnet Sets from Leipsic’, 

Black Enameiled Jewelry. 





We can confidently say that our assortment of FINE 
IMPORTED JEWELRY is more complete than can be 
found elsewhere, It was selected in Europe during the 
pre-ent season by one of our firm. 

Before purchasing elsewhere, we request an inspection 
of our assortment. 


ALSO, OUR USUAL ASSORTMENT OF 


Rich Paris Fancy Articles, 


GENEV A MUSIC BOXES, &e. 


7 Harper's 
Holiday Pictorial 
Now Ready. 


The most beautiful Pictorial Sheet ever issued. 





PRICE six CENTS. 





Sent by mail anywhere in the United States on receipt 
of the price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


,peeov AL. 
JAMES BOGARDUS, 


Architect in Iron, Uriginator, Constructor, and Patentee 
of lnow BuILpines 
Patentee and Manulacturer of 
Poearpus's Locentaio Universal MIL. 
Machine Room corner of White and Kim Streets, 
In Harlem Kailroad Depot, 
Ose No, 207 Canal Street, near Centre, New York. 
Iron Building corner Centre and ‘Duane Stu., formerly 
ocet pi d, has been removed in ) widening Duane Street. 


YP IANO FOR’ TES. 
} AVEN, BACON & CO., 

Piano Forte Manufacturers, Warerooms No. 135 
Grand Street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 
of Instruments may be found, exclusively ef our own 
manufacture. W arranted in every respect. 


I IGHL Y IMPORTAN T TO BOTH § SEX- 
E8, Married or Single, in health or disease.— 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 0th 
edition, over 400 pa: 12me, cloth, and above 100 Elec- 
trotype Engravings. $1. By a celebrated Paris 
and London Physician and Surgeon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledge all have 
sought for in vain in any ether, Sold by H, G. LAW- 

RE NC oF, No. 1 Vesey Street, Astor House. 


Two Works Valuable to the Sick or 
Well. 














Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read, and 
&)proved. 

Address Dr. §. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Ist. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
cure of Lang, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatism, 
and Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Pre- 
serving Health te 100 years. 415 pages, 26 Engravings 
— Price 50 cents, in silver or P. U. star ps. 

2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Ileart, Stomach, Liver, Bowela, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease 151 a, 6 engravings. Price 36 
cents. Say which book you wish, giving name, state, 
co nty t town, and post ¢ \ffice 





Piano Fortes, 


Of the newest style, finest tone, and lowest rates. 
HAZLI rus BRO'S, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms No 99 P Tinee, near Broadway. 


~ Singer's Sewing | Machines. 


Sincer's No. 2 Sewing Macutne, $100. 
Stxorn's No. 1 Sewine Macutyn, 900. 
IIEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4 

Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, a!l the sewing 
of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
eontains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I, M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 
361 BROADWAY 539 
DLIVAL SkTTS, 


Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 


A Beautiful Complexion.—Laird’s Bloom 
of Youth or Liquid Peart is the best article in existence 
for beautifying and preserving the complexion and skin. 
Its wonderful effects may be seen and tried grati«, at 
LAIRD’S ladies’ bair-dressing establishment, 659 Broad- 


way 
American Guano. 

TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 

This Guano from Jarvis Inland, in theda- 








in Guano, 


cific Ocean, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Pern. 
vian. For particulars address U. 8. MARSHALL, Prest, 


Every Number of Hanurens Maoazine contains 
from 20 to 50 pages—a: from one third to one hail 
more reading thaw any other in the country 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Noemore XVI CONTENTS Jaxvany, 1560 
HOLIDAYS IN COSTA RICA.—IL SAN JO8I By 
Tuomas | Rancts Meacurm 
Illustrated by I rwen kogravings 


A LAY OF THE DANU!I 

RURAL PICTURES. Drsww sy Ponts Czarven 
Illustrated by Twenty b.ngravings. 

A PIPE OF TOBAGOO 

Illustrated by Seventeen Engravings 

MRS. ANTHON'S CUMISTMAS PRESENT 

THE POET'S SECRET, 

THE ATOMS OF CHLADNI 

CARLSBAD ON CRUTCHES. By “ Ilamey Gurwee 
MiSs VINTON OF TALLAIIASSEL 

BEHAVE YOURSELF 
How TITER SNUW MI 
INGTON 

TUE TUREEB GREAT VOYAGES 

THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, —~A BALLAD 
OF LOUISIANA 

TURY; OR, THREE STORIES IN ONE 

A CHRISTMAS HYMN, 

MONTHLY KECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
LITBRARY NOTICES, 

EDITORS TALI 

EDITOR'S BASY CHAIR. 

OUR FPURBIGN BURBAU. 

EDITOK'S DRAWER 

BHADOWSs OVER THE WAY. 

THE INEBIOOMETER 

FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


LTED ON MOUNT WASII- 


ILLUSTRATIONS — Ball Gostume,— Under-Sleeve.— 
Collar. 
TEEMS 
One Copy for One \ ear . e390 
Two Copies for Une \ : ) 
Three or © Capi Year (each) “oo 
And an Ketra Co; ran ’ ry ¢ lee Sup 
sORinens 
Haaren s Werk.y and llaaren’s Macarine, toweth 
er, one yea ay 
Phe Post pon Ilacren'« Macagine’’ rovet be 
paid at the om S where if ta receins i I’ aye is 


Thirty siz Centa a wear 
HARPER & RLOTHERS. Pewurserns 


~ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
TUE het AD ¢ ' ! aT 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD 





Five (enwre a NUMPERE S’ “a Yuan 
The First Number of the Fourth Volume of Hauren's 
WREKLY will appear on the 4th January, |8 year 
over 4,500,000 Number f Hanren's \ een y li have 
been solid, nearly haif ch wil: be ; f re r 
In commencing the new volume, the propriete dexire 
to state that the popularity which Hospase Waaane 
has attained will enable them to render j val- 
uable in t future 
It has been their aim to render llaurer’s Werey. in 
the first place before a a YIRST-OLASS 
NEWSPAPES ap alt eve ‘ al 
to the daily pr i f ' i eperior 
to the daliy press as « i u ati v text 
How far they have att : the three ve s 
now publish: dwills w The tiloetra the Third 
Volume will bear « ence to the fi y wh ey 
ery important event t! e@ past t be lat and 
a in the pages o! lianren 6 EDALY ] y 
wld reter expecially, in thin « ect te The I ’ 

War, the Great Ex ste steamship t liarper'’s | y 
Outbreak, the Utah Expedition, the Paraguay kx pedi 
tion, China, etc., ete rhe sine of the paper can he 
best realized by supposing that it did not extet, and by 
trying to conceive how little people would really know 
of passing evenia if they had to rely on written descrip 
tions alone. In this respect, the arrangements e 
coming year are more complete than they have been 
heretofore. Panrra’s W enary has regular artiet « ‘ 
spondents in almost every quarter of the globe, and is 
sure of promptly obtaining rcket hes of ore leas ing 
event in which our countrymen are concerned. It 


mands the pencil of the first artists at home; and, as ia 
the case of the late outhrenk at Harper's Ferry, can ren 
der its readers eye-witness: of striking sceves wherever 
they oceur. It will moreover,in order to present its 
readers with a coniplete Hinstrated history of our age, 
coutinue to transfer to ite pages the Leet and mort yer 
ally interesting pictures from foreign illustrated jour 
als, just as he: daily papers transfer to their columns the 
articles in foreign newspapers. in a word, the -ubecrib 
er to Hanpen 6 Weeki may rely on finding in its pages 
next year an accurate, well-drawn, well-engraved, and 
well-printed picture of every memorable event which 
occurs, and & portrait of every map who attracts the gen- 
eral attention of the people of this country 

Hanrens Wreerety will continue, as heretofore. te 





publish the best tales that are written by native and for 
eign authors It hae already published A Jule of Twe 
Cities, by Cuartes Dickens (with original iliustrations 
drawn for Hagren’s Werany): What will he do with i rT, 





by Sir K Letron liunwen; The Dead Seeret, by Wr 
wis Contiwe;: Lots the Witch, by Mra Gasxris ‘ 
Good Fight, by Cuaries Keane: it is now publishing 
Trumps, by Groner Wittiam Ccnrta, and The Women 
in White, by Wain Couuise © before the t 
clusion of there tales, : f equal meri ill be 
meneed, it being the intention of the publishers to s«« a 
every work of undoubted excellence tha a written here 
or abroad It is bardiv necessary to add, that the for 
eign serials which appear in Hagrrn's VW ERKLY are pur 
chased frow their authors by the pr ' roof Mauren's 





Werk iy, who, in many instances 


give for a mere right 
of priority wi 


hat amounts to a handsome copyright to the 





aulhor 

In addition to serials, each number of Tlaurun’'s Ween- 
Ly wi ontain a short complete tale by « native er for 
eign author In respeet to these tales, as with the e« 
rials, the publishers will publish the best that they can 
obtain, without regarding their origin They are alwave 
ready to give the highest price for original matter; but 


they will not pass over a firw'-class tale because it is for 
cign, in order to print an inferior ope which happens to 
have been written at home 


The other departments of Hagrer’'s Ween iy wil" son 
tinue to receive careful attention at the hunde of the | 
lishers. They will endeavor to corubine instruct h 


amusement, and grave counsel with light comment . 
the affairs of the day Hagren's WEEKLY is not de 


signed to be, nor will it ever become, the organ of ¥ 
party in politics, religion, or letters; but it will not ig 
nore passing events, ner will it shrink from expressing 
ite sentiments whenever, in the opinion of its condu ‘, 


the interests of religion, truth, or the country are jeop- 
arded. 


TEQMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year e-° 2% 
One Copy for Two Years . «+ « « €@ 
Five Copies for One Year a . 
Twelve Uonies for(me Year. ... . W000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 00 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Tweuran 
Or TWENTY-rive Su nsont nes 
Tees rou Apventisine.—# sty Centaa Line 


A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more 

*.* Persons living in oe thai ee witiing 
« Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please send 


their names and residences. with the subscript lon wen- 
ey, to the Offiee of p iblication 
MALVER & BKOTHI RS, Powtcsrens, 








R. @. GRAHAM, 169 Nassau Street, New York. 


American Guane Ge., 66 William Street, New York. 
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Perrry Dressmaker (trying on the Cloak). ‘ Don't you think this would suit the lady, sir!” 
(Little Brees begins to think shopping rather pleasant after all.) 


FOR 
EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


WASHINGTON 


IRVING’S 


WRITINGS 


WRITINGS, 
8 vol 
Prieed lists furnished on application to 


G. P. PUTTIAM, 115 Nassau Street. 
P#OTOGRAPE ARTISTS. 


Full and valuable instruction in Coloring, both in 
Water and Oil Colors, Photographs, &c., will be found 
in the nm «book on Art, called “ ART RECREATIONS." 
Resides these, there are equally valuable chapters on 
other desirable styles. Every artist and every teacher 
who will examine this book, (which will be found at all 
the book and print stores,) will be satisfied of its value 
to them. 
Price $1 50. 
J.B. TILTON & CO., Boston, 

PUBLISHERS. 





| Pa tear-veey PICKLES REDUCED in PRICE 

—Send for a priced list of our English and Scotch 
Provisions. RICHARDSON & McLEOD, 106 Maiden 
Laue, New York 


| 








More Popular than ever ! Its Sale Unpreeedented ! 


LYONS KATHAIRON 


FOR THE HAIR 


is, beyond question, the finest and most poptilar article 
ever made, Nothing has ever given such universal sat- 
isfaction. It restores the Hair, preserves and beautifies 
it, and removes all Dandruff, &c. If you do not use it, 
try it. Sold everywhere for 25 cents per bottle. 
HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO. 


PRINCE IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNE, 





From / EPERNAY, 


DE VENOGE&CO FRANCE. 

A Wine of rare quality, at a moderate price. Sold at 
the rervorpal. gorets, and by ALL THE LEADING DEAL- 
Ens throughout the country. 

E. V. HAUGHWODUT, Sole Importer, 
488, 490, and 492 Broapwar, 
corner of Broome Street, N. Y. 





ASTHMA!—Jonas Whitcomd's Remedy ! — Prepared 
from a German recipe, obtained by the late Jonas Whit- 
comb, in Europe. It is well known to have alleviated 
this disorder in his case, when all other appliances of 
medical skill had been abandoned by him in despair. 
In no case of purely Asthmatic charecter, has it failed to 
give immediate relief, and it has eflected many perma- 


nent cures, 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 







WHAT IS HOPED AND EXPECTED OF MR. WOOD’S “SINGLE EYE.” 


impede among the Gamblers, Ruffians, Shoulder-hitters, Lawbreakers, and Nuisances of every kind, under the searching 


to discharge the duties of the Mayoralty with a single eye to the public good."—Frrxaxpo Woon’s Circular. 
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Christmas!! Merry Making!! New Year!! 


Knickerbocker Magazine, ready. 
For JANUAKY, BEGINNING THE SSrn Voice. 
Contents, American and Original 
STORIES and PICTURES of the HUDSON. By T. 

Addison Richards. Sixteen Splendid Illustrations of 

Suxnysipe, Invineton, Tarrytown, &c.—SiX by 

SEVEN. A Christmas Story. By Miss Prescott. 
THE BATTLE of FORT MOULTRIE. By the Hon. 

George Bancroft. 

THE PHYSICAL DECLINE of AMERICAN WOMEN. 
Containing five times the outspoken truth of Michelet s 
famous L'Amour without its sentimentalities. — 
POEMS, SKETCHES, and an INCOMPARABLE ED- 
ITOR'S TABLE. 

TERMS.—To every $3 00 Subscriber to the Knicker- 
bocker for 1860, enclosing 12 cents extga in stamps, will 
be sent, free of postage, a copy of the new and splendid 
Engraving of 

Merry-Making in the Olden Time. 

25 by 19} inches in size, containing 39 figures, and being 

by far the finest Premium of the kind ever offered in the 

Country (Ce Six copies of the Knickerbocker and 

Engraving will be sent for five Subscriptions ($15 60). 

Six copies of Harper's Weexvy included for five Sub- 
sriptions of $5 12 each ($25 60) 

Aornts Wantep in every county in the Unrrep 
States. Terms unusually liberal. 

JOHN A. GRAY, 16 and 18 Jacob Street, 





New York. 
“THE MINISTER'S WOOING. Cloth gilt, $2 00. 
BEULAH. Elegant Cloth, gilt, $2 00. 
THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Brecke. 
Half Calf, $4 00. 
PRENTICEANA. at $1 00. 


CAROLINA SPORTS. Six Illustrations. $1 00. 
The Publishers will send either of the above by maii, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 


New York. 


mp Mother Goose 
LS For Grown Folks. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 





One volume, with Frontispiece by Billings, elegantly 
printed on tinted paper. Price in Boards, 75 cents; in 
Muslin, $1 00 

*," Sold everywhere, and sent by mail, postage free, 
on receipt of the price, by Lopp & C a™=ton, 130 Grand 
Street, New York. 


WARM CLOTHING. 
We now offer large assortments of Fall and Winter 
Clothing, just manufactured, in our best styles, consist- 
ing in part of 
ESQUIMAUX BEAVERS, 
MOSCOW BEAVERS, 
EIDER DOWN BEAVERS, 
MAGENTA BEAVERS 





PRESIDENT BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
DREADNAUGIIT BEAVERS. 
Also, complete suits of all styles of CASSIMERE and 
Beaver suite, and all the late styles Velvet and Cash- 
mere Vestings, &c., &c. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
in great variety, at the lowest prices of the trade. 
D. DEVLIN & Co., 
Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 


Cosz, 





THIS SUPERIOR 
Strong - bodied 
delicate- 
flavored 


ae 
g@ P. COFFEE, 
6 CaU oxer, 
wo No. — 


GREAT CURIOSITY—Particulars sent free. 
Agents wanted. Suaw & @ranx, Biddeford, Me. 

















ee Dispatoh? %\% 
” Save the Pieces! "A | 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glass-ware, &c. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Platt Street, New York. 


Address HENRY OC. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600 New York. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each package. 


A Lie Refuted. 
“ Who dyed your hair?’ “It isn't dyed,” 
The indignant geytieman replied. 
“*T was dead before, but now it's alive, 
Hetuerrerts IntmrTasie made it thrive.” 


“Who said ‘twas dyed !—he lied! 

With him it was the truth that died. 

The Wash invigorates and brings dead hair to life, 
And he who doubts my word can ask my wife." 





This “ Inimitable” Restorative will restore gray hair 
to its original color, stop its falling out, and bring it out 
on bald heads. Sold everywhere. 


W. E. HAGAN & CO., Propriotors, Troy, N. Y. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
Colebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
"or the Relief and Cure of Suffering Females. 


Climate and the normal habits of female iife superin- 
duce a variety of diseases which this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. It can be relied upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irregular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Lencorrheea, Ulceration of the Womb, 
Faintness, Lassitude, &c. When every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken without benefit. No 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamphiet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent (gratia 
by mail, or delivered by any Agent. It is sold in every 
town, or sent by express. Be c.wtious of an imitation, 
somewhat similar in name, with my certificates altered, 
&c. Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Kow, N. 
Y.; J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Philad. 

J. B. MARCHISI, M.D., Utiea, N. Y. 
Overcoats.—$? 50, $4 50, $5 50, $6 50, $10 and $25. 
BUSINESS COATS.—$2 560, $3 50, $4 50, $6 50 & $10. 

PANTS and VESTS.—$i to $10. Gents’ Furnishing 

Goods, at GEO, A. HUNTER & CO.'S 
Mammoth Clothing Stores, 
Nos. 290 and 292 Bowery. 














READY DECEMBER 100. 
A NEW BOOK, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“ GRACE HAMILTON'S 
SCHOOL DAYS,’ &c., &c. 


The Wife’s Trials and 
Triumphs. 


One Volume, 12mo, printed on Rose-tinted Paper, and 
handsomely bound. Price, $1 00. 

This is a charming story. It describes in vivid lan- 
guage the various trials and ufferings to which the faith- 
ful wife is subjected, and her final triumph overall. It 
is written in a natural and sprightly style. It is a book 
in which all will be interested, and can not fail te de 
good wherever it is read. 


Jacob Abbott’s New Book. 
The Florence Stories. 
VOL. I FLORENCE AND JOHN. 
Illustrated from Designs by Hragick. 
1 vol. 16mo, price 60 cents. 


Geo. B. Taylor’s New Book. 


The Oakland Stories. 
VOL. I. KENNY. 
Tilustrated from Designs by Lumuey. % 


1 vol. 16mo, price 50 cents. | 





Sheldon & Company, Publishers, 
No. 115 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 
TEW MUSIC BOOK FOR SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. — THE GOLDEN HARP. Uon- 
taining 500 Hymns, Tunes, and Select Pieces, 25 cents 
single, postage free; $2 50 per dozen. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
DWARD G. KELLEY, SUCCESSOR TO 
John L. Pyfe, Practical Chemist, Professor of 
Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy, importer and mas 
ufacturer of all kinds of Chemical and Philosophical 
Apparatus and Pure Chemicals, 116 John Street, New 
York. Collages and High Schools furnished. Catalogue, 
furnished free of expense. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subsecribera for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful I‘\ustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 


A= WEBER, Piano-Forte Manufae- 
turer, No. 155 West Broadway, near Canal St. The 
best assortment of PIANOS, warranted for three years, at 
the lowest prices, Call and examine before purchasing, 
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